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SOME COMMERCIAL VANILLAS. 


By Georce M. BERINGER, PH.G. 
Read before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, 
April 26. 

With the view of ascertaining the character and quantity of vanilla 
consumed in the United States, a circular-letter was addressed to all 
the known importers and the larger wholesale dealers, requesting 
sampies and such information as they were willing to impart. 
Replies were received from a number, and I am indebted to 
Thurston & Braidich, for a sample of prime Mexican vanilla, and to 
Dodge & Olcott and Leo Bernard & Co., of New York, and Mr. 
Charles E. Hires, of Philadelphia, each for specimens of a number 
of varieties. I am also particularly indebted to Mr. Hires for obtain- 
ing for me the official statistics of importatidns in the United States. 

While the home of the vanilla is Mexico and South America, 
its cultivation, originally greatly encouraged by the French govern- 
ment, has been extended by individual enterprise, till! now the plant 
is cultivated in numerous and widely distributed countries ; as, for 
instance, the West Indies and some of the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, the essentials being a mean temperature of 75° to 
80° and sufficient moisture at least during certain seasons of growth. 
In a circular, issued in 1890, Mr. Hires described the vanilla plant 
as a parasite, stating that “it takes its life and sustenance from the 
Mexican red cedar, which abounds in that country.” This error 
is being repeated, and singularly such an authority as the Ancyclo- 
pedia Britannica states “the plant has a long, fleshy stem and 
- attaches itself by its aérial rootlets to trees and appears to be little 
dependent upon the soil for its nourishment.” While epiphyte in 
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its character, clinging to forest trees for support, it is not parasitic, 
obtaining its support principally through its aerial roots, which drop 
to the ground and in many of the cultivations in the islands .of the 
Indian Ocean the plants are supported for a considerable length 
upon rude trellises. 

The products of the Java vanilla cultivations are exported to Hol- 
land and do not reach this country. The varieties entering our 
markets being the Mexican, Bourbon, Seychelles, Mauritius, Tahiti, 
South American and Vanillons, with occasionally a few pounds of 
unknown origin brought in by trading vessels, The products of 
Mauritius and the Seychelles are usually shipped to London while 
those from the French possessions, Reunion, Tahiti, Mayotte, etc., 
go to France. 

U.S. Consul, Horace G. — of Bordeaux, reports (see U. S. 
Consular Reports, Sept., 1891, 127), as follows: “ Paris, London and 
New York are the markets of the world for vanilla. The greater 
portion imported into France comes from her colonies, Guadaloupe, 
Madagascar, (Sainte Marie), Mayotte, Reunion and Tahiti. Just 
what the products have been may be -judged from the following 


table : 


’ Guada- Sainte | 
| Reunion. | loupe. ; Mayotte. | Sale | Tahiti.. 


pounds. 


pounds. pounds. | 


9,532 | 2,640 8,800 18,350 
361,587 12,100 | 4,774 18,260 5,500 
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n 
+ 
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9,044 19,195 


Mexican Vanilla.—The finest vanilla is still produced in Mexico 
where it has been cultivated for nearly acentury. Mr. C. E. Hires 
(doc. cit.) states that the pods are collected in the fall, November or 
early December, when riearly mature; the processes of curing, 
sorting and packing requiring from four to five months, the crop 
of this year reaches the market in the spring and summer of 
the next. The erroneous statement is still made in the U. S. Dis- 
pensatory that the fruit is collected in the spring. This is the time 
of flowering, but according to all authorities it will require nearly 
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South America. Bourbon. Wild Vanilla, Guadaloupe. 


Seychelles. Mauritius. Wild Vanilla, Martinique. 


COMMERCIAL VANILLAS. 


Reduced to about 34 natural size. 
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six months for the fruit to be perfected. Since the extensive culti- 
vation of vanilla in Reunion and other French provinces, the 
exportation of the Mexican to France has rapidly declined. At 
the present time, the United States afford the principal market for 
this product. The receipts for recent years were as follows: 
100,750 pounds. 


75,625 
127,875 
103,625 
106,500 
118,375 
135,875 


The crop of 1890-1891 was the largest ever grown. Prime 
Mexican vanilla is from 8 to 10 inches long, flattened, and about 
3@ inch in diameter at the broadest part. Its upper end or end of 
attachment tapers gradually for about one-quarter of the length of 
the pod and is usually curved and slightly twisted toward the point. 
The lower end is but very slightly attenuated. The color isa 
dark-brown and the odor is pleasant, aromatic and characteristic. 
The surface is ridged longitudinally, the ridges being interspersed 
with finer striations and warty excrescences. The pod feels firmly 
plump and while fresh the surface is somewhat viscid , but neverthe- 
less there is a roughness to the touch which becomes more pro- 
nounced as it gets older and drier. Acicular crystals commence 
to form at the ends and gradually extend over the surface. The 
interior is filled with numerous small black seeds and a small 
quantity of pulp. | 

Bourbon Vanilla—The cultivation of vanilla in Reunion was 
commenced nearly half a century ago, and has been steadily on the 

_increase until now probably 3,000 acres are under cultivation. In 
1849 only 3 kilogrammes were exported from Reunion, in 1861 
this had been increased to 40,000 pounds and in recent years has not 
fallen below 200,000 pounds. The quality of the Bourbon vanilla has 
likewise undergone considerable improvement, so much so that 
many of the published descriptions in the text-books do not fairly 
describe the product in our markets to-day. The best qualities are 
from 7% to 8% inches long and ¥/ to ,5- inch in width at the 
broadest part. The lower end is but slightly attenuated and the 
upper gradually tapers, commencing about 1% to 2 inches from the 
point, and is twisted and turned in. In size and general appearance, 
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they closely resemble the Mexican and are now packed in bundles 
closely simulating that variety. In color they are of a dark brown, 
almost black. The odor is not unpleasant but is unlike the Mexi- 
can, being more like that of Tonka. The difference in odor becomes 
very pronounced on steeping a piece in hot water. The surface is 
longitudinally wrinkled, the striations being coarse and deep. To 
the touch the surface is smooth and waxy and soon becomes covered 
with a coating of acicular crystals, known in the trdde as “ frost.” 
It is not as firmly fleshy as the Mexican. The vanillas from the 
Seychelles and Mauritius are commonly sold in this country as 
inferior Bourbon. The total imports Of the three varieties in 1891 
amounted to about 10,000 pounds. 

Vanilla from the Seychelles and Mauritius —These varieties are 
very similar in character. Samples of Seychelles examined were 
6to 6% inches in length, not much flattened, being in many 
instances nearly round and only 8, to 14 inch in width, tapering 
for about one to one and a half inches to the upper end, which is 
generally twisted. The longitudinal ridges are broad and flattened. 
It is characterized by its pale color, faint odor and small size. 
After a time a few crystals appear on the surface, which is smooth 
but not as waxy as that of the Reunion vanilla. These crystals 
frequently assume a flat or tabular form. 

The Mauritius fruit is similar to the Seychelles in color, 
shape and surface characters, but is generally somewhat smaller. 

South American Vanilla—Recently the quantity of South Ameri- 
can vanilla imported has been quite large. In 1891 it amounted 
to about 9,000 pounds. The principal outlet is most likely as an 
adulterant of the Mexican cut beans, as in this form it becomes a 
dangerous adulterant. Inthe entire bean the difference is easily 
recognized. It is from 6% to 7% inches in length and quite broad 
and flattened, being usually half inch or more wide, slightly tapering 
at the lower end, and at the upper quite sharply attenuated an inch or 
so from the point. The color is of a reddish brown and the odor is 
rank, resembling somewhat that of fermented molasses or rum. It 
is very pulpy and extremely resinous.. The surface is distinctly 
wrinkled and smooth, being intermediate in feel between the 
Bourbon and the Mexican. 

The pods appear to be collected when nearly ripe; frequently 
they are split, and seeds are seen all over the surface. There are 
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but few crystals appearing on the surface. Transverse sections 
showed the pericarp to be very thin at the edges and to consist 
largely of broken down dark reddish brown cells. 

Tahiti Vanilla —The vanilla produced in the Island of Tahiti and 
in the Sandwich Islands is all sold under the name of Tahiti vanilla, 
It is largely consumed in the Pacific Coast and Western States. 
Some years ago a considerable quantity was disposed of in Phila- 
delphia among the retailers, being offered as transplanted Mexican, 

The imports in 1891 amounted to 5,000 pounds. They are 6 to 
7 inches long, broad and flat, about 34 to % inch in width. The 
color, odor and external markings are similar to the South Ameri- 
can. They taper for a short distance to the lower end and are 
sharply attenuated and twisted toward the upper end. They are 
likewise very pulpy. 

Vanillons.—While some few wild or uncultivated vanillas are col- 
lected in Mexico, the bulk of those entering commerce are obtained 
from the West Indies, Guadaloupe and Martinique being the princi- 
pal places of export. 

Their principal consumption is among the tobacco manufacturers, 
and perfumers for the manufacture of sachet powders. 

They are from 4 to 5 inches in length, 3g to 34 or even I inch in 
diameter, frequently sharply angled, exhibiting almost a triangular 
shape on cross-sectioning. They are nearly the same diameter for 
the greater portion of their length, being attenuated at both ends. 
They are brown to a red-brown in color and longitudinally ridged. 
The transverse markings, due to their being wrapped with twine 
during the process of curing, give them a curious twisted appearance. 
They are generally split open and lack almost entirely the odor of 
vanillin, their odor being compared to a cross between a fermented 
sugar and heliotrope odor. They are devoid of any crystalline 
efflorescence. 

[The characters of the different commercial varieties of vanilla are not all 


correctly shown in the cut, some of the curved ends being too angular, and the 
stigmatic surfaces and, in some cases, the attenuations not sufficiently distinct. ] 


Commercial benzoic chloride, according to Victor Meyer (Berichte, 
1891, p. 4251) ig usually contaminated with chlorobenzoic chloride, and the 
benzoyl compounds prepared from it often contain chlorinated derivatives, 
which cannot be separated by recrystallization ; 1°5 per cent. of chlorine was 
found in one product. 
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CHIMAPHILA UMBELLATA AND CHIMA®HILA 
MACULATA. 
By Jostau C. Peacock, Pu.G. 


Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
No. 109. 


This work was undertaken for the purpose of inquiring into the 
nature of the crystalline compound obtained by distilling Chima- 
phila umbellata with water, and to which the name Chimaphilin 
has been given. 

As no information could be obtained regarding the isolation of 
this principle from Chimaphila maculata, it was decided to examine 
it also in the same connection. For this purpose some of the last- 
named species was collected near Haddonfield, New Jersey, in 
July, 1891. The material collected represented the plant in all 
stages of its growth, from first appearance above ground to fruiting. 

It was thought desirable, before commencing the work on the 
special constituent, or product as it may be, to make a comparative 
analysis of the two species, and in view of the absence of an analy- 
sis of the species maculata, it may be especially useful. 

The results stated below are for the leaves separately and for the 
stems and roots together. 

In each species the separation of the parts was complete. 


PERCENTAGE, 


Chimaphila umb. Chimaphila mac. 
Stems and Stems and 
Leaves. Roots. Leaves. Roots. 


Petroleum ether extract, 3°64 84 
Stronger ether extract, 5°15 4°42 
Absolute alcohol extract, 21°09 9°79 
Water extract, 11°47 
Alkaline (NaOH) water extract, . : 4°46 
Acidulated (HCl) water extract, . “ 4°20 
Starch, 3°34 
Moisture, 12°So 
3°00 

45°68 


100°00 


The corresponding extracts of like parts of both species were 
very similar in general physical properties. 

The petroleum ether extracts were all distilled with water 
whereby crystals of chimaphilin were obtained. 


2°15 
3°89 1°69 
17°26 6°25 
10°45 9°99 
5°50 7°88 
5°80 3°60 
2°51 3°59 
13°00 12°72 
3°92 4°12 
35°52 49°52 
Total, ........ +++ + 100°00 100°00 
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The ether extracts of the leaves and of the stems and roots of 
Chimaphila maculata, when treated with hot water, imparted an 
acid reaction to that liquid. Upon making this solution alkaline 
with potassium hydrate and agitating with ether, there were 
obtained from the roots and stems some white acicular crystals, 
and from the leaves some resinous granular substance. That part 
of both extracts insoluble in water was soluble in alcohol; the 
solutions gave no reaction with ferric chloride, but were precipitated 
by alcoholic lead acetate solution. 

The corresponding extracts from the same parts of Chimaphila 
umbellata were treated with hot water and the insoluble part 
filtered out. The aqueous solutions gave green colors and pre- 
cipitates with ferric chloride. The part of the extracts insoluble in 
water consisted of resin soluble in alcohol. 

These alcoholic solutions gave green colors with ferric chloride, 
and but slight precipitates with alcoholic solution of lead acetate. 
The alcoholic extracts were resinous in character and contained the 
ordinary plant constituents found at this stage of analysis, 

The water extracts of all parts of Chimaphila umbellata contained 
minute quantities of tannin; the same was absent from the several 
parts of Chimaphila maculata. All four extracts were precipitated 
by lead acetate; the precipitates from the stems and roots of both 
species were decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. The solutions 
thus obtained appeared to contain no vegetable acids. Ether 
agitated with these last solutions removed in both cases small 
amounts of acicular crystals. The solutions were still precipitable 
by lead acetate. Petroleum ether and chloroform removed no 
crystalline substances when agitated with these solutions. Sugar 
and mucilage were also present in all four extracts. 

The alkaline water extracts consisted mainly of mucilage and 
albuminoids. 

Calcium oxalate and the customary organic matter were present 
in all the acidulated water extracts. 

Starch was determined in separate portions of the different 
samples for analysis. 

The ashes consisted mainly of calcium and magnesium phos- 
phates with small quantities of potassium and calcium sulphates 
and some silica. 

Chimaphilin.—This substance was first investigated by Fairbanks, 
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Amer. Fournal Pharm., 1860, page 254, and later by Beshore, 
’ ibid., 1887, 125, but neither of whom ascertained its composition. 

It can be obtained by distilling commercial Chimaphila umbellata 
with water, during which process it collects in the condensing 
apparatus forming yellow needles, the size of which varies with the 
attending conditions. When thickly matted together the masses 
of crystals are of an orange color. 

The drug distilled in this work was composed largely of stems 
and roots; no fruit was present. 

The crystals were collected from the distillate and recrystallized 
repeatedly from alcohol sp. gr. -820, until a constant melting point 
was obtained, which was found to be 113-114° C. 

The watery distillate from which the crystals were separated was 
neutral in reaction, of a pale, yellow color, slight odor and taste. 
From 1-5 to 2 kilos of freshly-gathered Chimaphila maculata were 
distilled. No solid separated in the condenser nor in the distillate, 
even upon allowing the latter to stand for a month to allow chance 
for possible formation by oxidation of other substance. In general 
characters the distillate resembled very closely the one obtained 
from the other species. 

Another portion of the same collection was distilled after having 
been allowed to dry in the air of the room for forty days. A 
solid compound was obtained in the distillate upon this occasion 
which in physical properties closely resembled the similar substance 
from Chimaphila umbellata. 

After it had been crystallized from alcohol, it was found to melt 
at 107-108° C. After one crystallization the melting point of the 
substance from the species umbellata was 108-109°C. The small 
quantity of material in the case of the maculata forbid further 
crystallization. 

After separating the crystals the distillate showed much resem- 
blance to the other distillates of previous operations. 

The solubility of the needles in the distillate was very slight. 

Separate parts of both species were now distilled to ascertain if it 
could be obtained from all. All parts (the fruit of the umbellata 
was not distilled) yielded it. The amount seemed to decrease in 
the ascent from the roots to the fruit, although no exact estimations 
were made to prove this statement. 

To know of the pre-existence of the crystalline volatile substance 
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the mixed stems and roots of both species were extracted with 
petroleum ether. The exhausted residues were freed of petroleum 
ether and a portion of each distilled with water as the whole drug 
had been. No crystals were obtained, neither in the distillate nor 
apparatus. 

The solvent was distilled from the extract of both plants and 
the latter distilled in the same manner, as above, with water, 
whereby the crystalline solid was obtained in both cases in the 
condenser. 

A part of the petroleum ether extract of Chimaphila umbel- 
lata was recrystallized from alcohol by means of which light yellow 
crystals having the general appearance of those obtained by distil- 
lation were obtained. These crystals were subsequently distilled 
with water without apparent change. 

These experiments prove that the substance is not obtainable 
from fresh Chimaphila maculata, but is obtained from the latter, dried 
in the ordinary way; hence, if it pre-exist in the dry plant, it isa 
direct product of a change during drying, but, if it is not pre-exist- 
ent therein, it is an indirect product of the same change; its pro- 
duction from a product of this change being effected by the con- 
ditions of the process yielding it. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that fresh Chimaphila umbellata 
may not yield it, although experiments were not made to prove 
this. 

The crystals obtained by distilling commercial Chimaphila um- 
bellata were recrystallized from alcohol sp. gr. -820. The alcoholic 
solutions were treated with animal charcoal which removed a small 
amount of coloring matter. From alcohol the chimaphilin separated 
in compact masses composed of yellow needles radiately arranged 
and which as stated above melted at 113-114° C. These needles 
had but little taste; but they produced a slight tingling of the tongue 
and fauces. They were nearly destitute of odor also, They were 
insoluble in water, but soluble in both ordinary and absolute | 
. alcohol, chloroform, ether, benzol, benzine, acetone and glacial acetic 
acid, and from the last solvent were precipitated, in crystalline form, 
to all appearances unchanged, upon the addition of water. 

When carefully heated they sublimed and condensed again 
apparently unaltered from their original condition. Neither alco- 
holic solution of lead acetate nor of ferric chloride had any effect 
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upon them. Concentrated sulphuric acid gave a red color which 
changed to yellow with nitric acid. Nitric acid dissolved them, 
giving a yellow solution. Boiling caused no change in this solution, 
but upon the addition of water the chimaphilin was precipitated to 
all appearances unaltered. 

Alcoholic solution of potassium hydrate gave a brown-green 
color. Aqueous solution of the same was without effect. These 
properties agree in general with those described by Beshore. 

The crystals were free from nitrogen. 

‘The substance was submitted to combustion, with the following 


result : 


Calculated for 
Il. Average. 


77°43 77°36 77°21 
5°65 5°64 5°63 
16°92 17°00 17°16 


100°00 100°00 10000 

Other Crystalline Substances—A quantity ofthe ground mixed 
stems and roots and of separated leaves of Chimaphila umbellata was 
percolated with petroleum ether until practically exhausted. The 
last portions of the solvent removed from both materials consider- 
able of a scaly, glistening finely crystalline substance, nearly white 
but fora small amount of chlorophyll. This was collected sep- 
arately as far as possible. 

The solvent was recovered, and the extracts treated with boiling 
alcohol. The resulting solutions were filtered through animal 
charcoal, which removed the chlorophyll and thereby produced red 
liquids. 

In the case of the stems and roots this liquid was distilled and 
cooled alternately, by which means considerable white granular 
substance was separated. This was recrystallized from chloroform 
and consisted mainly of fatty substance and some crystalline waxy 
material. No crystals having separated, the liquid from which this 
granular substance deposited was distilled to a low bulk, but still 
no crystallization occurred. When the alcohol had completely 
evaporated, there remained a thick amber-colored, fatty residue 
which readily mixed with alcohol. ‘ 

The red liquid which contained the constituents of the leaves 
removed by petroleum ether was distilled to a small bulk, and 
upon cooling it separated a nearly solid mass of crystals and other 
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substance. The mass was treated with hot alcohol which separated 
a quantity of substance not very readily soluble in that liquid. 
This substance was collected and will be mentioned below. The 
alcoholic solution of the crystals, which were mixed with the last- 
mentioned substance, was distilled to a low bulk, when a semi- 
solid residue of amber color resulted upon cooling. This residue 
was treated with cold alcohol, whereby a large amount of it was 
separated as a white, waxy substance. The cold alcoholic solution 
of the remainder of the residue, when distilled to a small amount, 
did not crystallize. The residue, upon evaporation, resembled the 
last preceding one, and was treated in the same manner with cold 
alcohol, by which means more of the waxy substance was excluded, 
_This procedure was repeated until no more separation could be 
made, as the whole residue mixed with alcohol, as did the cor- 
responding residue from the stems and roots. 

The concentrated alcoholic solution of it did not crystallize, but 
when the solvent had entirely evaporated and after standing for 
about a week, crystallization took place in the fatty residue. The 
crystals had the appearance of chimaphilin, but could not be 
separated from the residue. 

That portion of the first mass of crystals obtained from the red 
liquid, which was insoluble in hot alcohol, was washed with that 
solvent to remove color, and then recrystallized from chloroform. 
After this treatment they were readily crystallized from hot 
alcohol sp. gr. 820; from which solvent they were obtained white 
and arranged in radiate and stellate groups which interlaced. This 
substance was also obtained from the stems and roots by extracting 
the animal charcoal, used to decolorize the alcoholic solution cf the 
petroleum ether extract, with boiling chloroform, which when 
distilled off left the crystals in white matted masses. 

The white waxy substance, separated by treating the amber- 
colored semi-solid mentioned above with cold alcohol, was washed 
with the same, in which it was quite soluble. It was subsequently 
recrystallized from small volumes of that solvent boiling hot. By 
this treatment the substance was obtained in white needles radiately 
arranged in tufted masses, but mixed with a small amount of the 
interlaced substance mentioned above, it having crystallized from . 
the mother liquor of the tufted crystals, and from which it was 
found quite tedious to separate it. 


: 
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The scaly, glistening crystals, mentioned as having been extracted 
from both the mixture of stems and roots and from the leaves by 
the last portions of petroleum ether, were treated with alcohol to 
remove chlorophyll and afterward washed with cold chloroform 
which gave them nearly white. They were then recrystallized 
from the same solvent heated to boiling, from which they were 
obtained entirely white. Alcohol dissolved considerable of them, 
owing, no doubt, to the presence of the chlorophyll, for when 
further purified they were found to be almost insoluble in it. 

Like chimaphilin, the three crystalline substances enumerated 
above contain no elements other than carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

Matted Crystals.—These were white needles having a satiny 
appearance due to the radiate arrangement in which they crystal- 
lized. They melted at 153°C. When heated on platinum foil they 
fused and then passed off in white clouds. They were nearly odor- 
less and tasteless, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
glacial acetic acid, benzol, benzin and ether. Alcoholic solution 
of ferric chloride caused no change in color. Concentrated sul- 
phuric acid alone gave a red color, and with potassium bichromate 
a purple color which changed to green. Cold nitric acid seemed to 
have no effect, but hot acid caused nitration or oxidation (indicated 
by the evolution of red fumes), the product of the change being 
precipitated by water. 

Tufted Crystals—White needles radiately arranged in tufted 
masses. They melted at 166-167° C., but owing to. admixture 
with matted crystals showed signs of melting at 160° C. They were 
odorless and tasteless, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, chloro- 
form, benzin, benzol, ether and glacial acetic acid. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid gave a red color which was destroyed by water. 
Cold nitric acid was without effect, but like the crystals just pre- 
ceding, they were changed by hot nitric acid into a substance 
precipitable by water. The crystals absorbed bromine. Ferric 
chloride caused no change. Alcoholic sulution of potassium hydrate 
brought about no change in color. They reacted like the preced- 
ing crystals, with sulphuric ucid and potassium bichromate. 
_ Glistening Crystals.—They are obtained, as is described above 
by recrystallization from boiling chloroform. The crystals were 
compacted together to form crusts. They did not melt at 250°C., 
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but when heated on platinum foil fused to a clear liquid, and then 
volatilized in white clouds. They were odorless and tasteless, insol- 
uble in alcohol except, as above stated, in the presence of chloro- 
phyll, sparingly soluble in cold absolute alcohol and chloroform, 
but dissolved in both liquids when boiling ; the crystals readily 
dissolved in ether, benzol and benzin. Sulphuric acid gavea yel- 
low color, which was changed to red by nitric acid. Neither alco- 
holic nor aqueous solution of potassium hydrate caused a change of 
color. Cold glacial acetic acid did not dissolve the crystals to an 
appreciable extent, but they were freely soluble in it when hot, and 
from this solution were precipitated apparently unchanged by water. 
Boiling nitric acid showed no evidence of action upon it. Sul- 
phuric acid and potassium bichromate gave a purple color, 
changing to green, as the action continued. 

Owing to the small amount of this substance obtained, the 
recrystallizations could not be carried to a point to justify the 
calculation of a formula from the results obtained by an ultimate 
analysis. However, for sake of satisfaction, a combustion, was 
made of it, the following results being obtained : 


The special characters of this substance, then, are as. follows: 
High melting point, stability, slight solubility in alcohol, high 
percentage of carbon and a low percentage of oxygen which would 
give the compound a very complex formula. The oxygen, of 
course, was estimated indirectly, and its presence may be due to 
admixture of this with other substances, which would also lower the 
amount of carbon in the result obtained by combustion. 

Until this substance is further purified, investigation of it must be 
considered as incomplete. However, the properties of it when 
generally considered, have suggested the idea that it may possibly 
prove to be one of those solid hydrocarbons occurring in plants 
which were mentioned for the first time by Helen C. De S. Abbott 
and Henry Trimble in this journal for July, 1888. 

Solubility, behavior towards reagents and other properties dis- 
tinguish these three crystalline substances from all previously 
known ones occurring in the E-ricacez. 
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The above investigations have been made under the supervision 
of Professor Henry Trimble, to whom the writer is indebted for the 
Chimaphila umbellata used. 


MYRICA ASPLENIFOLIA. 
By JosiaH C, Peacock, Pu.G. 
Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
No. 110. 

While making some determinations of tannin in the moist 
rhizome of this plant, it was concluded to perform an analysis of 
it also. 

Moisture was present to the extent of 12-94 per cent. Upon 
ignition there were obtained 2-83 per cent. of ash, consisting of 
potassium, calcium and iron in combination with sulphuric, phos- 
phoric and carbonic acids accompanied by silica. The carbonates 
were insoluble in water. 

When treated with petroleum ether, -55 per cent. of fat and two 
waxy substances were removed ; the latter differed from each other 
in solubility in absolute alcohol. One of them crystallized in 
square plates. 

Stronger ether removed I-11 per cent. of extract having a nar- 
cotic odor. It contained no gallic acid, nor could alkaloids or 
glucosides be detected. When the extract was dissolved in absolute 
alcohol and that solution allowed to evaporate spontaneously there 
separated a resinous varnish-like substance on the side of the beaker, 
. while on the ‘bottom of the vessel a yellow granular powder was 
obtained. 

The color was due to resin like that on the side of the beaker. 
It was removed by alcohol, which did not have any solvent action 
on the white granular powder which remained after this treatment. 
This last substance was also insoluble in aqueous solution of 
potassium hydrate. It did not melt at 240° C.; but when heated 
on platinum foil it melted to a clear liquid, which burnt with a 
luminous sooty flame. The resin contained in the extract was 
soluble in alcohol. This solution gave a green color with ferric 
chloride and was precipitated by water, more readily when the 
latter contained hydrochloric acid. 

Absolute alcohol extracted 2-24 per cent. of the rhizome i in the 
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form of a red-brown porous astringent substance. Seventy-five 
per cent. of this was soluble in water, forming an acid solution 
which contained -69 per cent. of the rhizome in tannin and -36 
per cent. in glucose. That part of the extract insoluble in water 
was soluble in alcohol and also in dilute ammonium hydrate. 

Water extracted 6°65 per cent. of organic solids composed of 
*57 per cent. of tannin; -6 per cent. of mucilage; 3-98 per cent. of. 
glucose and I-10 per cent. of saccharose. 

Dilute alkaline (NaOH) water dissolved 11° 52 per cent. of 
vegetable solids consisting of 4:12 per cent. of mucilage and 
albuminoids. Phlobaphenes were also present. 

Weak acidulated (HCl) water removed 8-62 per cent. of total 
solids composed of 4-62 per cent. of ash and 4:02 per cent. of 
organic matter. Calcium oxalate was present in small amount. 

Starch determined in a separate portion was found to amount to 
per cent. 

Tannin in the Fresh Rhizome.—Two lots of the rhizome were 
collected, one in January and the other in June, 1891. Both were 
estimated in the moist condition. Twenty grams were used in each 
case to make a litre of decoction. Both of these decoctions were 
yellow in color, when viewed in bulk, turbid, and had but slight 
odor, and reaction, and a weakly astringent taste. Both gave blue 
precipitates with ferric salts. The decoction made from the lot col- 
lected in January, after standing for two days, gave a green precipi- 
tate with ferric chloride with which, when fresh, it had given a blue 
one. 

The tannin was estimated gravimetrically, using gelatin and alum. 
solution to precipitate it. The precipitates in both cases were 
flesh colored. The filtrate from the precipitate of the January lot was 
clear and colorless, and.from the June supply clear and light yellow. 

The following summary ofthe estimations gives the amount of 
tannin in the “ moist” state and, after allowing for the moisture 
present, which is also stated in the table, the amount present in the 
“absolutely dry” rhizome. The percentages of tannin stated under 
the head of “moist” are the averages of two or three closely 


agreeing results. 


Tannin in Tannin in 
Moist Moisture. Absolutely 
Rhizome. dry Rhizome. 


35°50 3°77 
49°55 6°79 
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Gallic Acid.—A trace of this substance was found in the January 
sample; that collected in June, showed no evidence of it. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE GERMAN JOURNALS. 
By FRANK X. MoERK, PH.G. 


The so-called mercuro-ammonium salts obtained as black insoluble 
powders upon the addition of water of ammonia to mercurous salts 
are vot mercuro ammonium salts, but mzxtures of metallic mercury 
and mercuri-ammonium salts; the action of ammonia upon calomel 
is represented by the following equation: 2Hg,Cl, + 4NH, = 
NHg,Cl, NH,Cl + Hg, + 2NH,Cl; one-half of the mercury 
present in the mercurous salt being separated as metallic mercury. 
These results were discovered by treating the black precipitates 
with concentrated solutions of ammonium sulphate or nitrate con- 
taining some free ammonia which dissolved the mercuric salt, 
leaving undissolved the metallic mercury.—L. Pesci (Gazz. chim.) 
Chem. Ztg. Rpt., 1892, 142. 

Oxygenated constituents of several volatile oils.—Ou of Bergamot by 
ultimate analysis yielded 78-53 per cent. carbon and I1I-17 per cent. 
hydrogen; distilled under a pressure of 15 mm. decomposition is 
avoided and there remains as a residue about 5 per cent. dergaptene; 
the first fraction €0-65°, about 40 per cent. has a lemon odor and 
consists of almost pure limonene, C,,H,,; at 77-82° the fraction 
consists principally of dipentenc, C,,H,,, about 10 per cent.; the 
third fraction of about 25 per cent. distilling between 87-91° has an 
odor resembling that of the oil (but to which the characteristic odor 
isnot due) and consists of an unsaturated alcohol, /inalool, C,,H,,O; 
the fraction 99-105°, approximated 20 per cent., had the pronounced 
bergamot odor, and was found to consist of /inalool acetate C,,H,, 
0.C,H,0. 

Oil of Petitgrain—The examined oil was partly of French, 
partly of South American origin; it yielded by combustion 76:47 
per cent. carbon and I1I-14 per cent. hydrogen; the chief con- 
stituent (about 70 per cent.) boils at 102-106° under a pressure of 
15 um., has an agreeable, peculiar odor, has the composition 
C,,H,,O.C,H,O, and is called aurantiol acetate. From this ester 
was prepared by saponification, aurantiol C,,H,,O; it is an unsatu- 
rated alcohol, has a peculiar odor, combines with four atoms of 
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bromine, boils at 93-95° (15 mm. pressure), is levogyre, and at 
20° C. has the specific gravity 0-8691. Besides this ester there are 
present in the oil a higher boiling sesqui-terpene and other 
oygenated constituents which naturally modify the odor of the 
aurantiol acetate. 

Oil of Lavender, of English origin, contained 77:53 per cent. 
carbon and 11-47 per cent. hydrogen ; the very first portions of the 
distillate (15 mm. pressure) contained terpenes, among which 
limonene was identified ; the principal fraction, 85-91°, consists of 
an unsaturated alcohol, C,,H,,O, called /avendo/, which has a 
specific odor, a density of 0:°8672 at 20° C. and is levogyre; at 
97-105° a fraction (about 10 per cent.) was obtained, which proved 
to be /avendol acetate, specific gravity 0-8972 at 20° and levogyre ; 
higher boiling constituents were sesgui-terpene and other oxygenated 
products to which in part is due the characteristic odor of the oil. 

The physical and chemical properties of linalool, aurantiol and 
lavendol, which so closely agree, suggest that they are identical ; 
by reduction they yield aldehydes or ketones of the formula 
C,,H,,O, having the odor of geranial and from which they cannot 
be positively distinguished. The alcohols, under various influences, 
retain their characteristic odor and certain physical differences, so 
that they at present cannot be considered as being identical —F. 
W. Semmler and F. Tiemann (Berichte), Chem. Ztg., Rpt., 1892, 147. 

Spirea Ulinaria, L.—The dried flowers by distillation yielded 
salicylic acid, salicyl-aldehyde (chief constituent), methy] salicylate 
(minute quantity) and an aromatic liquid having the odor of cou- 
marin. The fresh fruit yielded the first three compounds, but here 
the methyl-salicylate was the chief constituent and only a minute 
quantity of the aldehyde was obtainable. Zhe dried roots furnished 
traces only of aldehyde, but considerable acid and chiefly methyl 
salicylate. From the fresh roots were isolated only traces of 
aldehyde, much acid and absolutely no methyl salicylate. At- 
tempts made to isolate these principles by solvents indicate that 
the flowers contain the acid and traces of methyl] salicylate pre- 
formed, but no aldehyde; the roots, especially the dried, contain 
the acid and methyl salicylate and but little aldehyde. The 
results point to the presence in the flower of a substance which by 
decomposition yields the aldehyde ; treated with ether, cold alcohol, 
boiling alcohol, water, alcohol and lime, and acidulated alcohol, 
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mere traces of aldehyde were obtainable by distilling these solu- 
tions, indicating the difficult solubility of the substance ; the insolu- 
ble residue distilled with acidulated water gave a distillate which 
appeared to contain the full quantity of aldehyde. These experi- 
ments conclusively prove that the aldehyde is produced by the action 
of'a ferment upon one or more substances, since treatment with 
alcohol and subsequent distillation with water failed to give more 
than traces of aldehyde (this because the alcohol coagulated the fer- 
ment); distillation with acidulated water then effected the decomposi- 
tion of the substance with production of the aldehyde. An impure 
substance was obtained from the flowers which did not reduce 
Fehling’s solution until after boiling with dilute acid; this behavior 
would speak for the presence of a glucoside which by decomposition 
produced the aldehyde—-salicin was not found directly or indirectly 
in the flowers. This investigation also disclosed that the odor of 
the oil of spirzea ulmaria did not depend upon the presence of 
salicyl-aldehyde, but upon the presence of methyl salicylate, 
vanillin and coumarin; of these only the last mentioned was not 
positively identified.—Dr. Schneegans and J. E. Gerock, Yourn. der 
Pharm., Els.-Lothr., 1892, 3 and 55. 

Solution of Strontium Lactate —44°84 grams of strontium nitrate 
(previously washed repeatedly with 96 per cent. alcohol to remove 
calcium nitrate) are dissolved in one litre of distilled water and 10 
grams dilute sulphuric acid added (this precipitates barium salts 
that may be present along with some strontium); after filtering the 
filtrate is mixed with a solution of sodium carbonate (60 grams in 
a litre), the strontium carbonate collected upon a filter, thoroughly 
washed, transferred to a tared beaker, 36 grams pure lactic acid 
diluted with 200 cc. water added, solution effected by gentle 
warming, and lastly diluted with water to 551 grams. The result- 
ing solution contains 10 per cent. of anhydrous strontium lactate.— 
A. Thumann, Your. der Phar., Els.-Lothr., 1892, 84. 

Assay of Chlorine Water—To determine if this preparation is of 
pharmacopeeial strength 0-16 gram (more exactly 01558 gram) 
potassium iodide is placed in a glass-stoppered flask, dissolved ina 
little water, and, after taring the flask, weighing into it 50 grams 
chlorine water ; if, after agitation, the liquid remains perfectly clear 
and without separation of iodine, the preparation contains 0-4 per 
cent. of chlorine; the presence of free iodine indicates an inferior, 
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whilst the presence of free chlorine after agitation indicates a 
superior preparation. The following reaction forms the basis for 
the test: KI + (Cl,), + 3H,O = KIO, + 6 HCl.—Dr. L. Winkler, 
Phar. Post, 1892, 477. 

Lactic Acid Bougies for the treatment of tubercular fistula are 
made by melting over a moderate fire 50 each of gelatin, water 
and lactic acid, and then, after the addition of 30 menthol, pouring 
into moulds which are to be kept on ice for 24 hours and then 
placed in a desiccator (a metal box with double bottom, the inner 
one perforated) over fused calcium chloride for 8-10 days, when the 
proper consistency is attained ; the bougies now contain about 40 
per cent. lactic acid and are prevented from absorbing moisture 
either by coating with collodion or by immersion in oil or benzin 
containing 30 per cent. menthol. By replacing the gelatin with 
starch or dextrin the bougies become harder but lose elasticity; 
the menthol is added to prevent the painfulness of the lactic acid 
applications. The bougies coated with collodion, before being 
applied, have an end cut off obliquely so as to allow the liquefaction 
of the mass ; after several days the collodion-film can be removed 
from the fistula——Dr. Zippel (Wr. med. Bl.) Pharm. Post, 1892, 342. 

Chloroform.—The sulphuric acid test for the purity of chloroform 
as given by M. C, Traub (Am. Jour. of Pharin., 1892, 142), 
critically examined, proved that a pure chloroform is not per- 
ceptibly altered by the treatment. Five samples answering the 
requirements of the Pharm. Germ. III were submitted to the test: 
20 cc. each of chloroform and concentrated sulphuric acid were 
placed in dark, glass-stoppered bottles and agitated frequently 
during each day of the trial; at intervals of eight days one cc. of 
the acid was removed, diluted with 5 cc. water, I cc. {5, silver 
nitrate solution added and the effect observed. At the end of first 
eight days an examination of the atmosphere in the bottles was 
made by immersing a rod moistened with ammonia to determine if 
hydrochloric acid was liberated. 

Make. Sp. Gr. Ammonia Test. Silver Test after 8 Days. 
almost impercepti- 
ble opalescence. 

II. M. C. Traub, . 1°4864 perfectly transparent. 
dike I. 


IV. C.H.B.,... . 1°4966 distinct clouds. 
V. Puriss. extra H., 1°4897 heavy clouds. distinct opalescence, 


I. Pictet, ... . 1°4879 almostinvisible clouds. 
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The silver tests set aside for eight days showed no change in I and 
II, but in the others a precipitate had formed; V was rejected at this 
stage, and the other four examined again after a lapse of eight days 
(24 days from the start) showed no change with the silver test, but 
in IV a distinct phosgene odor was recognizable, while in III the 
sulphuric acid was tinged yellow; after 32 days the silver test 
showed opalescence in I, III and IV, while II remained unchanged ; 
after allowing these tests to stand eight days all but II, which still 
remained clear, contained slight precipitates. From these results it 
appears that it is possible to prepare pure chloroform by other than 
Pictet’s method, the sample II even being purer according to this 
test than chloroform Pictet.— Schwz. Wochenschr. f. Chem. u. Pharm., 
1892, 153. 

Arabol-gum is an artificial product containing water 15:12 per. 
cent., ash O-81 per cent., maltose 24°23 per cent., dextrin 54°48 per 
cent., starch 4:18. per cent., acidity expressed in percentage of 
KOH 0:43 percent. The following method gives a similar product: 
100 gm. wheat starch are heated with 500 cc. water containing 
10 gin. oxalic acid in a water-bath at 90° C. for four hours, stirring 
occasionally ; after neutralizing with powdered marble and filtering, 
the transparent yellow filtrate is evaporated and dried in a water- 
bath until the mass retains only 14 per cent. moisture.—F. M. Horn, 
Pharm. Post, 1892, §25. 

Thiolinic Acid is, according to a patent application, made by 
heating 6 parts linseed oil and 1 part flowers of sulphur until a 
decided frothing takes place (at about 230° C.), allowing to cool 
and heating this sulphur-oil on a water-bath at 80-100°, with an 
equal weight of sulphuric acid sp. gr. 1:840 until evolution of 
sulphur dioxide ceases and a uniform liquid results; this is poured 
into a large quantity of water and thoroughly manipulated so as to 
remove the excess of acid, collected upon a strainer and dried. 
This constitutes the thiolinic acid, a friable, amorphous mass of 
dark greenish-brown color, sintering at 65-70° C., and containing 
about 14:2 per cent. sulphur; it is insoluble in water, but is soluble 
in alkalies and alkaline carbonates, from which solutions sodium 
chloride precipitates the salts; it is intended as a therapeutic - 
agent —Apotheker Ztg.,1892, 227. 

' Analgene, or more exactly orthooxethyl- and monoacetylamido- 
chinoline, is the result of an endeavor to unite the acetamido and 
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oxyethyl groups with a nucleus also having antipyretic effect, so as 
to produce a new body of corresponding physiological power. The 
formula is C,H, (OC,H,) (NHC,H,O) N. The preparation is given 
in doses of one gram to alleviate rheumatic pain.—Afotheker. Ztg., 
1892, 

Kamala.—Professor Fliickiger recently received from Dr. M. 
Greshoff, of Java, ripened capsules of the kamala-plant which air-dried 
weighed 207:10 grams; from these were obtained 12°74 gm. seeds, 
22:66 gm. kamala (containing 3-92 per cent. moisture) and 171-70 
gm. capsule integuments; the kamala therefore amounted to 10°79 
per cent. and was found to yield from 1-3 to 1-5 per cent. ash, 
depending upon the quantity taken for the determination. The 
integuments incinerated yielded 4:19 per cent. ash, so that these, if 
admixed, would not account forthe high percentage of ash in the 
commercial article; the undesirable parts of the capsule can be so 
readily separated by sifting that it is not possible to see how the 
“ method of collecting” can increase the percentage of ash unless 
the collector use bolus or other adulterating agent. 

Attention is called to the similarity in usage of waras by the 
Arabs and Africans, and to the open adulteration of the same for 
hundreds of years past, so that it is not considered to be an adulter- 
ation but a sacred custom.—Arch. der Pharm., 1892, 2. 

Bitter principles—Menyanthin from Menyanthes trifoliata was 
extracted by treating the powdered herb with ether, then with 98 per 
cent. alcohol; the solutions were evaporated to extract consistency, 
exhausted with water at s0-60° and these aqueous solutions sepa- 
rately treated’ because of the presence of tannin only in the one from 
the alcoholic extract. This was first precipitated with lead acetate, 
filtered, the excess of lead separated with H,S, warmed to remove 
the excess of H,S and the free acetic acid neutralized by digestion 
with barium carbonate, and filtered. The aqueous solution from 
the ether extract was agitated with moist aluminium hydrate and 
filtered ; both filtrates were now treated in the same manner, con- 
centrated in vacuo, mixed with sand, evaporated to dryness, 
extracted with alcohol, this solution concentrated and impurities 
precipitated by addition of ether, and the solution of the bitter prin- 
ciple further purified by treatment with animal charcoal. Both 
extracts contained the same principle which was of a yellow color, 
neutral reaction and pure bitter taste; it was easily soluble in alcohol 
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and boiling water, much less in cold water and ether. Although 
free from nitrogen, formula C,,H,,O,,, it gave precipitates with tan- 
nin, Mayer’s reagent, iodine, phospho-molybdate of sodium, and 
bismuth-potassium iodide; auric chloride and Fehling’s solution were 
reduced ; baryta and lime-water, also dilute acids decomposed it, its 
solution losing the bitter taste. Its decomposition products are 
an aldehyde- and phenol-like body, called menyanthol C,H,,O,, a 
resinous product and a levogyre carbohydrate. 

Erythrocentaurin from Erythrea Centaurium was obtained exactly 
as above. This principle, except for its color, which was almost 
white, had the same physical properties as menyanthin; it also 
resembled it in its behavior toward the alkaloidal and decomposing 
reagents ; it, however, had the formula C,H,,O,, and in its decom- 
position a dextrogyre carbohydrate was produced.—Karl Leudrich, 
Arch, der Pharm., 1892, 38 and 48. 

Absinthiin —This was prepared from the ethereal extract by 
agitation with water, this solution purified by agitation with 
freshly-precipitated aluminium hydrate, and extracting the bitter 
principle by agitation with ether, evaporating and drying over 
sulphuric acid; the aqueous solution can also be evaporated in 
vacuo. Absinthiin is amorphous, forming a pale-yellow powder of 
. intensely bitter taste ; it melts at 65° C., has the formula C,,H,,O,, 
and is soluble in water, alcohol and ether. It is a glucoside, being 
decomposed by boiling with water and dilute acids into dextrose, 
a volatile constituent (volatile oil) and into a solid resinous sub- 
stance belonging to the aromatic series, having probably the 
formula C,,H,,O, and reacting like an oxyacid—O. Senger, Arch. 
der Pharm., 1892, 94. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 


Action of Hydrocyanic Acid on Calomel._—Cheynet (L’ Union pharm., 
1892, 153) endeavored to determine the cause of the toxicity of 
this mixture. It is known that on mixing these two compounds, 
acertain quantity of mercury is liberated, and the liquid becomes 
decidedly acid. Scheele explained the greater toxicity of the mix- 
ture by assuming the formation of mercury cyanide ; this, however, 
was contradicted by Bussy and Buignet, who distilled the mixture 
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and found in the residue bichloride of mercury, and in the distillate 
hydrocyanic acid. To arrive at some conclusion as to the cause of 
the acidity of the mixture the author used tropeolin. This sub. 
stance is not acted on by either alone, but on mixing, a violet red 
color appears, showing the presence of some free stronger acid 
(hydrochloric acid). To obtain the other body formed in the reac- 
tion, the author added silver carbonate when carbonic acid (mis- 
print in oc. cit., reads hydrochloric acid) was eliminated ; after filtra- 
tion, evaporation and crystallization cyanide of mercury, witha 
trace of cyanide of silver was obtained. 

Boric Acid—P, Carles (Rép. de Pharm., 1892, 102) found two 
kinds of boric acid in the pharmacies of France, the one in flakes, 
which is generally known, and the second a prismatic variety which 
differs markedly from the first. The ordinary kind forms pearly 
flakes or hexagonal plates, is light, and is unctuous to the touch 
while the other variety is in prisms, heavy and does not possess the 
unctuous touch. The author found that (1) the solubility in strong 
alcohol is the same with both varieties; (2) the insoluble portion, 
. about I per cent., is principally sulphates in the flakes, and chlorides 
in the prismatic acid; (3) there is usually a larger proportion of an 
empyreumatic organic body in the prismatic variety than in the 
other; (4) both varieties when purified crystallize in plates. The 
author prepared some of the boric acid from borax, using in the 
one case sulphuric, and in the other hydrochloric acid. In the 
first case the boric acid crystallizes on the surface in plates, while in 
the second it crystallizes in the bottom of the receptacle. If the 
flaky acid be crystallized from a solution containing a chloride or 
hydrochloric acid it will separate in the form of prisms. The crys- 
tals in this case are separate, and as they can be obtained quite 
small in size the purification is not so difficult, since they cannot 
have much of the mother liquor adhering after the first washing. 
Another point in which these varieties differ is in the readiness with 
which they are reduced to powder, the prismatic variety powdering 
very easily. 

Strontium Chloride —According to A. Etard (Compt. rend, 


cxiii, 856) the aqueous solution deposits below 40° C. needles. 


of SrCl,, 6H,9. Between 90° and 130° C, Jamelle of SrCl,, 
2H,O are formed, and at 75° both needles and lamelle are 
deposited. Heated to 145°, the saturated solution deposits at first 
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needles, probably of the a SrCi,H,O ; and afterwards 
lamella of the dihydrate. 

The absence of barium from strontium salts is best determined, 
according to Jungfleisch, by the test recommended by Liideking, 
by adding to the solution of the salt a few drops of a saturated 
solution of neutral potassium chromate and of acetic acid, and 
heating; in the presence of barium a precipitate of barium 
chromate will make its appearance in a few minutes. In the place 
of the neutral chromate, a solution of potassium bichromate may be 
used together with sodium acetate, the mixture to be heated.— 
Four. Khar. Chim., Jan., 1892. See also March number, p. 136. 

Action of Sodium Hypobromite upon Glass —The solution of sodium 
hypobromite used for the estimation of u-ea is recommended to 
be preserved in yellow or red bottles. After keeping such a 
solution in a red bottle, Denigés observed it to have a red 
instead of the proper yellow color, and ascertained this 
change to have been due to a small quantity of sodium per- 
manganate formed by the action of the hypobromite upon the 
manganese present in the glass; but this coloration did not notably 
affect the solution so as to render it unfit for the estimation of 
urea, 

Solution of Chlorinated Soda—Herison and Lefort propose to 
prepare this solution from chlorinated lime by decomposing it with 
sodium sulphate in place of the carbonate, otherwise following the 
usual process of precipitation and decantation of the clear liquid. 
Such a solution has the advantage of being neutral, instead of 
having an alkaline reaction. 

Solution of Antimonious Chloride in Sodium Chloride.—On treat- 
ing an excess of antimonious oxide with strong hydrochloric acid 
in the cold, a saturated solution of antimonious chloride in free acid 
is obtained. H. Causse (Comp. rend., cxiii, 1042) saturated this 
acid liquid with sodium chloride, and observed that a considerable 
amount of sodium carbonate may be added to the solution without 
causing a precipitate. By titration with soda it was determined 
that the total amount of free HCl may thus be neutralized, with the 
result that antimonious chloride remains dissolved in an aqueous 
solution of sodium chloride. 

Phenacetin and Quinine—In the examination ofa urine for 
alkaloids by the method of Stas-Otto, Drs. Sestini and Campani 
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(Bollet. farm. Milano, through Sour. de Phar., 1892, 95) obtained 
reactions which induced them to investigate the influence of phe- 
nacetin upon some of the tests for quinine. They arrived at the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) Phenacetin prevents the fluorescence of quinine 
salts in acid solution; (2) chlorine water produces an azure blue 
color in a solution of a mixture of these bodies ; (3) vapors of bro- 
mine produce ina slightly ammoniacal solution a characteristic 
green color; (4) bromine vapor produces in a dilute solution only 
a yellow color, excess of bromine forms in a concentrated solution a 
yellowish precipitate which dissolves with an emerald green color 
in ammonia. (5) To obtain the characteristic green color spoken of 
under 3, the authors proceed as follows: Bromine vapor is led 
through a solution until a precipitate begins to form, at which time 
ammonia water is added drop by drop. The green color changes 
slowly to a violet. If the liquid is then shaken with ether, the 
mixture separates into two layers, the upper being bluish and the 
lower green. 

Light and pure Quinine Sulphate —P. Carles (Bullet. Soc. Chim., 
Feb. 20, 1892) makes use of ammonium sulphate in preparing a 
- light sulphate of queen | in the pure state. He mentions two 
methods : 

(t) Quinine sulphate is dissolved in 30 parts of boiling water, the 
heat removed and ammonium sulphate in large crystals put into the 
solution. The liquid is then stirred to dissolve the ammonium sul- 
phate and also to disseminate the first feathery crystals through the 
liquid. It is then set aside and the operations ended in the usual 
manner. (2) It is preferable to saturate, at a temperature of 50° or 
60° C., a volume of water—not exceeding one-tenth the capacity of 
the crystallizing vessel—with pure quinine sulphate ; after removing 
the liquid from the fire, the desirable quantity of ammonium sul- 
phate in crystals is added with stirring, and the crystalline pulp 
which forms is well mixed in a large vessel until, in a few minutes, 
it becomes firm, when it is allowed to cool and finished in the usuab 
manner. The best results are obtained by using 4 gm. of am- 
monium sulphate to the litre of solution. 

Preparation of Acetylene from Bromoform.—A steady stream of 
acetylene gas is obtained, according to P. Cazeneuve (Compt. 
rend., cxiii, 1054), by treating bromoform 20 gm. with powdered 
zinc 80 gm. and 2 per cent. aqueous cupric chloride. The reaction 
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between bromoform 10 gm. and powdered silver 50 gm., after 
warming, is so violent as to raise the mixture to incandescence. 
Replacing the silver by powdered zinc, the action should be induced 
by the addition of a few drops of ammoniacal solution of cuprous 
chloride. On operating with chloroform by these processes, no 
acetylene, or only a trace of it, is obtained. 

Thiophene derivatives—Two new bodies introduced into thera- 
peutics are thiophene-sulphonic acid and thiophene _biniodide. 
Thiophene-sulphonic acid is a white crystalline powder containing 
33 per cent. of sulphur, and is proposed by Dr. Spiegler (through 
Rép. de Pharm., 1892, 157) for prurigo in the form of a 10-20 per 
cent. ointment, with equal parts of vaselin and lanolin as a base. 
The sthiophene-sulphonate of sodium is to be preferred to beta- 
naphthol in cases of prurigo complicated by eczema. The ¢hiophene 
biniodide is analogous to iodol, and forms a crystalline powder, of 
peculiar aromatic and not disagreeable odor. It contains 75 per 
cent. of iodine and 9 per cent. of sulphur. It -is insoluble in water, 
soluble in hot alcohol, ether and chloroform. Dr. Hock recom- 
mends it as a substitute for iodoform in the form of powder or 
gauze. 

Commercial Digitalins—In speaking of the therapeutic value of 
digitalin, J. Fouquet states (Bud/. gin. Therap., 1892, p. 71) that 
of the more or less active principles of digitalis the following are 
soluble in chloroform, but insoluble in water: Crystalline digitalin, 
amorphous digitalin and digitoxin; while digitalein and German 
digitalin are soluble in water and insoluble in chloroform. ‘Of 
these principles those of the first group are the most active, and 
the crystallized digitalin deserves the preference. It should be 
given in the full dose of 1 mgm., and if insufficient diuresis 
should be produced, another dose of 0-5 mgm. may be given on 
the next or third day. . 

Myrtol_—Myrtol is that portion of the oil of Myrtus communis 
distilling between 160° and 170°C. It contains cineol identical 
with cajeputol and eucalyptol and a hydrocarbon C,,H,,. It is used 
with some success in ‘putrid bronchitis and pulmonary gangrene. 
It is partially eliminated by the respiratory way diminishing the 
odor, and at the same time the quantity of the expectorations. As 
it is also partially eliminated by the kidneys, it was proposed for 
the treatment of catarrhal affections of the urinary tract. It is used 
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in capsules containing 15-20 cgm. eight or ten being given during 
a day, when the patient is without fever. In the treatment of 
affections of the respiratory tract it may be used hypodermically. 
The solution used is 1 part of myrtol to 4 parts of- liquid paraffin 
or oil of sweet almonds. Two injections of 3-5 gm. of the solu- 
tion are given a day. 

Lodized liquid Paraffin.—According to Dr. Crismer, liquid paraffin 
dissolves iodine in the proportion ‘of 3-5 to 100, a more concen- 
trated solution prepared by heating, precipitates on cooling. E. 
Sohet (Bull. de la Soc. de Pharm. Brux., Jan. 15, 1892; Rép. de 
Pharm., 1892, 106) got over this difficulty by dissolving the iodine 
in the smallest quantity of ether and mixing this solution with the 
paraffin oil. 

Examination of icteric Urine for Albumin.—Dr. Grocco (Rev. gen. 
ital. di clin. med., 1891, through Rép. de Pharm., 1892, 168) finds 
that the reagents used for the detection of albumin in icteric urine 
at times produce a precipitate having the appearance of coagulated 
albumin, but being soluble in alcohol and not giving the biuret 
reaction. To avoid being misled by this reaction, it is necessary to 
treat the urine with J, or 2); of its volume of concentrated acetic 
acid and putting it aside for six or eight hours ata low temperature. 
It is then filtered and the usual test for albumin applied. The 
author furthermore found that this pseudo-albuminous precipitate 
is composed of biliary pigments, principally biliverdin. 

Elastic Crayons of lodoform.—Dr. Guy (Bull.de Pharm., Bordeaux, 
1892, 58) gives the following formula for the preparation of these 
crayons: Glycerin, 10 drops; distilled water, 16 drops; pow- 
dered tragacanth, I gm.; powdered iodoform, 12 gm. Beat the 
gum, glycerin and water toa paste in a mortar, incorporate the 
iodoform, make into crayons, and dry in an oven at 40-50° C. for 
two hours. Heat also for half an hour some opodeldoc bottles, 
their corks and lycopodium. After these have cooled in the oven, 
introduce the crayons while still warm and stopper the vials 
carefully. 

Method for distinguishing vegetable fibres in Silk or Wool— 
method, recommended by S. Fubino (// Selmi; Revue internat. 
de bibliog, March, 1892, p. 75) is based upon the conversion of 
cellulose into sugar, and upon the decolorization of the coloring 
matter of orchil in the presence of sugar and alkali. A small piece 
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of the fabric under examination is made to imbibe several drops of 
sulphuric acid, 66° B.; after 5 or 10 minutes add 5 cc. distilled 
water, heat to boiling, decant the liquid, add gradually concentrated 
solution of caustic soda, until strongly alkaline, add a few drops of 
a dilute solution of extract of orchil, and heat the violet liquid for 
several minutes to 90°, when if cotton, flax, or other vegetable 
fibre was present, it will, be decolorized (on exposure to the air the 
original color will be reproduced). Should the violet color of the 
liquid remain after five minutes’ heating, the fabric is free from 
vegetable fibre, or, at most, contains but a minute proportion of 
the same. 


REACTIONS OF COCAINE! 
By J. C. Sreap, 


' The query read by the President is, “ What is the best chemical 
test for cocaine salts?” To attempt to answer this would be 
presumptuous on my part, and I, in reply, can only enumerate the 
characteristic reactions of cocaine salts generally, and describe 
some of the tests which have been proposed for their identification. 

The aqueous solutions of the freely soluble salts of cocaine are 
precipitated as follows, by— 


Carbonates and hydrates of ammonia, the alkalies and 
alkali earths, 


Picric acid, 

Tannin, in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 

Meyer’s reagent, 

Thresh’s reagent, 

Iodine, 

Stannous chloride, . . 

Gold chloride, pale yellow. 
Platinic chloride, yellowish flesh. 
Mercuric chloride,...... . . white. 


They are not precipitated by bicarbonates or tannin. 

With the ordinary color reagents for alkaloids, viz., sulphuric 
acid, sulphuric acid with nitric acid, sulphuric acid with sugar, 
sulpho-molybdic acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid 


_} Read before the Chemists’ Assistants’ Association ; reprinted from Phar. 
Jour. and Transactions, April 30, 1892, p. 902. 
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and potassium bichromate, and ferric chloride, the alkaloid or its 
salts give no characteristic reaction. It has been stated that with 
the sulphuric acid and bichromate test cocaine gives a dirty pink, 
but with this I have not been able to obtain any distinct coloration. 

The following are some of the characteristic reactions of which 
notices have been published from time to time as being useful for 
the identification of the alkaloid. 

Cocaine treated with an alcoholic solution of potassium hydrate 
yields ethyl benzoate with characteristic odor. 

Professor Fluckiger, in a paper published in the Pharmaceutical 
Yournal of March 20, 1886, draws attention to the fact that if 
cocaine or its salts be heated with sulphuric acid sp. gr. 1:84, white 
acrid vapors are given off which on cooling deposit crystals of 
benzoic acid. This reaction, he states, may be performed with 
minute quantities of the alkaloid. 

Schell remarks that a mixture of cocaine hydrochloride and a 
small quantity of mercurous chloride moistened or simply breathed 
upon blackens. Atropine gives the same result, but only on 
heating. The alkaloid cocaine does ant answer to this test, but 
only its hydrochloride. 

Vitali proposes a test which consists in dissolving the alkaloid 
in %-1 cc. of sulphuric acid in a porcelain capsule and adding 
potassium or sodium iodate or iodic acid, in the proportion equal 
to three times the weight of the cocaine, when on slightly heating 
on a water-bath light green streaks appear, then a grass green 
coloration, and last a dark blue. 

There is a test proposed by de Silva, which was commented 
upon by Mr. Stark at a meeting of this Association last session. 
It consists in evaporating to dryness on a water-bath a solution 
of a minute portion of cocaine or one of its salts in nitric acid 
sp. gr. I-4, and then treating the residue with an alcoholic solution 
of potash, when an odor similar to that of peppermint is developed. 
Mr. Stark, in his note, mentioned that he had tried this test with 
atropine, sabadilline, pilocarpine, cinchonine, eserine, veratrine, 
brucine, codeine, delphinine, narcotine, quinine, strychnine, and 
quinidine, none of which yielded a result similar to that of cocaine, 
though he thought the odor of the product from the latter 
suggested citronella rather than peppermint, and was not distinctive 
enough to render the test reliable. The odor that I have obtained 
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with this test is similar to that produced on treating cocaine with 
alcoholic potash. The product appears to be ethyl benzoic 


ether. 
Mezger has suggested the following for the detection of cocaine 


in the presence of other bases, cocaine hydrochloride 005 gram 
dissolved in 5 cc. of water and five drops of a five per cent. 
solution of chromic acid added. A djstinct precipitate is formed 
on the addition of each drop, which, however, immediately dis- 
solves; if, now, I cc. of strong hydrochloric acid is added a heavy 
yellow precipitate of cocaine chromate is formed. 

Miiller also remarks that potassium bichromate precipitates the 
alkaloid from neutral solutions, while the normal chromate does 
not, and so serves to distinguish cocaine from other alkaloids. I 
have tried these chromate tests with aconitine, apomorphine, 
atropine, beberine, brucine, caffeine, cinchonine, cinchonidine, 
codeine, colchicine, emetine, gelsemine, hyoscyamine, morphine, 
pilocarpine, physostigmine, narceine, strychnine, and veratrine. 
Of these, gelsemine, strychnine, and veratrine behave very similarly 
to cocaine, so that with them the test is negatived, but with the 
remainder the reactions are distinct from that of cocaine, 

Giesel, in 1886, proposed the following reaction for identifying 
cocaine. If OO! gram cocaine hydrochloride is dissolved in 
1-2 drops of water and about I cc. of 3 per cent. solution of 
potassium permanganate added, a violet precipitate is produced at 
ordinary temperatures. Lyons remarks that with solutions con- 
taining less than 1 per cent. of cocaine crystals are only formed on 
evaporation. 

In using this test I find that with aconitine, beberine, brucine, 
quinine, colchicine, cinchonine, emetine, gelsemine, codeine, mor- 
phine, physostigmine, pilocarpine, strychnine, veratrine, narceine, 
cinchonidine and apomorphine, the reduction of the permanganate 
is immediate, or occupies but a few minutes, whilst with hyos- 
cyamine, atropine and caffeine, an indifference equal to that with 
cocaine is observed, but no precipitate of the permanganate of the 
alkaloid is formed. This is, in my opinion, one of the best tests 
for cocaine as yet published. 

There are some other tests which I have not referred to because 
they are either useless or they do not admit of their use by the 
pharmacist with facility. 
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AGROSTEMMA GITHAGO (CORN COCKLE).'! 
By N. KRUSKAL AND R. Kosert. 

The sapotoxin of Agrostemma has the same composition as those 
of radix saponarieé albe and of quillaja bark, but differs from them 
in its physiological properties. Hydrolysis with acids causes the 
formation of glucose (4 mols.) and sapotoxin (1 mol.). The corn 
cockle contains about 6 17 per cent. on the average. 

Agrostemma sapotoxin has an irritating action on the mucous 
membrane of the nose, mouth and eyes; it affects the nerves simi- 
larly to that of the quillaja bark. When in solution (1 : 15,000), it 
dissolves blood corpuscles of both carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals. It appears to act differently on animals when taken 
inwardly, the Herbivore being relatively unaffected, provided that 
the doses are not too large and not taken for too great a length of 
time, whilst, on the other hand, the Carnivore are seriously affected 
and readily succumb to its action. On man it has an intermediate 


effect, but doses of O-I gram are sufficient to cause illness. The 


author points out that bread which the Russian military authorities 
provide for the soldiers may contain as much as 0-5 per cent. of 
corn cockle, and this corresponds with a dose of about 6 grams of 
corn cockle per day, a quantity which may readily produce serious 
toxical effects. 3 
Kobert points out that the simple term “ saponin” is not sufficient, 
and the source from which it has been obtained should be stated, 
since the several different saponins have such varying physiological 
actions. The several saponins appear to belong to series of com- 
pounds which have different generic formulz. Stiitz’s saponin 
C,,H,,(OH),O,, belongs to a series the formula of which would be 
C,,H,,-;O,- The lowest member of the series is isomeric with 
syringin, and has the formula C,,H,,0,,. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF DRAWING MICROSCOPICAL 
PREPARATIONS? 
By A. HopEWwELL M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., L.D.S. 
_ There has always been a certain amount of difficulty attending 
the use of the camera lucida, or Beale’s neutral tint reflector for the 


146-148. Jour. Chem. Soc., March, p. 350. 
2 Journal of the British Dental Association; Pharmaceutical Journal and 


Transactions, March 26, 1892, p. 797. 


1 Chem. Centr., 1891, ii, 545-546; Ard. pharm. Inst. Dorpat, 6, 89-145, 
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above purpose. The twisting of the head into an uncomfortable. 
position, the great fatigue to the eyes, and the by no means easy 
task of viewing both image and pencil at the same time’, add to the 
troubles of making a faithful likeness of the object on paper. 

To those especially who do not possess a camera lucida, or Beale’s 
instrument, and to microscopists generally, I recommend the follow- 
ing arrangement of ordinary apparatus: The microscope body is 
placed in a horizontal position, and the mirror removed from its 
substage attachment. The microscope slide having been placed on 
the stage, the illuminant (lamplight for choice) is “condensed” on 
the slide by means of a “bull’s eye’”’ in the same way as for photo- 
micrography. Care must be taken to “centre” the light. The 
concave mirror is then attached to the front of the eye-piece of the 
microscope by a piece of thin wood or a spring, and has its surface 
atan angle of about 45° with the plane of the anterior glass of the 
ocular. Theimage is thus projected on tothe paper beneath. No 
distortion will occur if the outer ring of light is perfectly circular. A 
dark cloth, such as photographers use, is thrown over the draughts- 
man's head and also over the body of the microscope, and all light 
excluded save that through the microscope lenses. Any section can 
thus be easily, rapidly, and comfortably drawn, and accurate repre- 
sentations of objects magnified up to 500-600 diameters can be 
obtained. 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF CRYSTALS}! 
By O. LEHMANN, 

Senarmont discovered that salt crystals may be colored by cer- _ 
tain organic dyes without any change in the form or homogeneity 
of the crystal. The author has on former occasions made similar 
observations with other inorganic and organic compounds, and in 
order to ascertain something more with reference to the conditions 
under which this phenomenon takes place, has now made a large 
number of experiments on the artificial coloration of crystals. The 
crystals made use of were those of certain organic acids, such as 
succinic, protocatechuic, and phthalic acids, and these were colored 
by meaus of different organic dyes. The author summarizes his — 
results as follows: 

The crystals always become darker in color than the solution 


Zeit. physikal. Chem., 8, 543-553. Jour. Chem. Soc., March., p. 269. 
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from which they separate. They are usually observed to be sur- 
rounded by alighter colored, or even quite colorless, layer, the col- 
oring matter being deposited with such rapidity upon the growing 
crystal that the slow diffusion of the dye from the more distant parts 
of the solution is not sufficient to make up for the decreasing con- 
centration in the neighborhood of the crystal. 

The coloring of the crystals is in nearly all cases dichroic, a proof 
that the coloring matter actually enters in some way into the struc- 
ture of the crystal. The remarkable rule is observed that only one 
of the two rays produced by double refraction is colored, whilst the 
other appears to be perfectly white, the colorless ray being always 
the one which has undergone the least refraction. 

If two coloring matters are present in the solution, the presence 
of the one often hinders the absorption of the other. In some cases, 
however, the reverse takes place, and a coloring matter which alone 
wouid not be absorbed may become so when some second coloring 
matter isadded. Change of the solvent, or the addition of other 
solid or liquid foreign matter, may act in a similar manner. 

Different crystals are only capable of taking up certain organic 
dyes, so that two compounds of perfectly similar appearance may 
be capable of combining the one only with one, and the second 
only with some other dye. This fact may obviously be made avail- 
able in distinguishing crystals one from another. It may also, 
perhaps, be applicable for the purification of certain dye-stuffs. 


‘ THE CHEMISTRY OF THE LIVER! 
By A. P. Lurr, MD., B.Sc., M.R.C.S. 


Although I shal! trouble you with as few anatomical and 
physiological details as possible, yet it is necessary for the com- 
prehension of the subject that I should give you some idea as to 
the relationship of the liver to the alimentary canal and to the 
circulation in general. The liver is a large gland connected by 
means of the bile-duct with the upper part of the intestinal tract; 
it is composed of a number of small lobules, each of which may be 
regarded as a miniature liver, since the chemical changes occurring 
in the liver are the sum of the chemical changes occurring in the 


1 Read before the Chemists’ Assistants’ Association ; reprinted from Phar. 
Jour. and Transactions, April 23, 1892, p. 884. 
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individual lobules. The liver is a very vascular organ, and is 
supplied with blood from two different sources ; from one source, — 
by means of the hepatic artery, it receives blood from the systematic 
circulation, which blood is intended for the general nutrition of its 
substance ; or, in other words, for the repair of the wear and tear of 
its tissues; from another source, by means of the portal vein, it 
receives blood from the digestive viscera, notably from the stomach 
and intestines, and in this portal blood are conveyed to the liver 
the dissolved products resulting from the action of the various 
digestive juices on the constituents of food during their passage 
through the alimentary canal; these soluble: products which:result 
from the processes of digestion are in the liver submitted to 
important chemical changes, and these changes I propose to con- 
sider to-night. To recapitulate, the hepatic artery merely conveys 
arterial blood for the nutrition of the liver substance, whereas the 
portal vein, by means of its tributaries from the digestive viscera, 
conveys in its blood material upon which the liver exercises its 
elaborative action. 

The substances elaborated within the liver can leave that organ 
by two channels, either being discharged by means of the bile-duct 
into the upper part of the intestines, or passing by means of the 
hepatic vein into the general circulation. The liver is therefore 
placed in the road by which portal blood conveying material from 
the digestive tract must pass before it can gain access to the 
general circulation, and it is a gland provided with remarkable 
chemical powers, by means of which it can transform substances 
that would in themselves be harmful to the organism into useful or 
harmless products. We have now to consider what these chemical 
powers are, with which the liver is provided. 

The chief chemical functions of the liver are, the secretion of 
bile; the formation of sugar, the formation of urea and other urinary 
substances. As regards the first-mentioned function, viz., the 
secretion of bile, the liver performs the ré/e of a secreting gland, 
the duct of which, viz., the bile-duct, opens into the upper part of 
the intestines. As regards the two other functions, viz., the 
formation of sugar, urea and other urinary substances, the liver is 
practically playing the part of a ductless gland, from which the 
elaborated products (sugar, urea, etc.) are carried off by the 
outgoing venous blood. Bile is a somewhat viscid fluid, dirty 
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green or reddish-brown in color, possessing a bitter taste, a slightly 
alkaline reaction, a sp. gr. of 1-020, and containing from 10 to I5 
per cent. of solid matters. A considerable quantity of bile is being 
daily produced by the liver, about 50 fluid ounces being secreted 
in twenty-four hours by an adult man. The greater part of the 
specific biliary substances are manufactured by the liver, and are 
not simply removed in a ready-made condition from the blood. 
The sodium salts of the bile acids form two soaps, viz., sodium 
glycocholate and sodium taurocholate. 

Glycocholic Acid (C,,H,NO,) is a compound of glycocine and 
cholalic acid, the union of these two substances taking place in 
the liver cells. 


H,NH 


Glycocine. Cholalic acid. Glycocholic acid. Water. 

Glycocine is formed in the intestines during the pancreatic 
digestion of proteids; but as to the production of cholalic acid 
nothing is known, except that it is probably produced within the 
liver cells. 

Glycocholic acid is especially abundant in the bile of herbivora 
and of man; and the amount is increased in the bile of man bya 
vegetable diet. In the intestines the glycocholic acid of bile is 
decomposed, taking up water and splitting into glycoceine and 


cholalic acid. 
CH,NH 


Glycocholic acid, Water. Glycocine. Cholalic acid. 

Taurocholtc Acid (C,,H,,NO,S) is a compound of taurine and 
cholalic acid, the union of these two substances also taking place in 
the liver cells. 

C,H,NOS + C,H,O, = C,H,NOS + H,O 

Taurine. Cholalic acid, Taurocholic acid. * Water. 

Taurine is formed in the intestines during the pancreatic digestion 
of proteids. 

Taurochclic acid is especially abundant in the bile of carnivora 
and is also present in the bile of man. In the intestines it takes up 
water and splits into taurine and cholalic acid. 

C,,H,,NO,S + H,0 C,H,NO,S 
Taurocholic acid. Water. Taurine. Cholalic acid. 


To separate the bile salts, evaporate the bile to a quarter its 
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bulk, make into a paste with animal charcoal, dry at 100° C. and 
extract with alcohol ; from the alcoholic solution the bile salts may 
be precipitated by adding ether in excess. Pettenkofer’s test for 
the bile acids consists in the development of a red color on the 
addition of strong sulphuric acid and a concentrated solution of 
cane'sugar. The two bile acids may be separated from each other 
by dissolving the sodium salts of the two bile acids in water, and 
adding neutral lead acetate, when the glycocholate of lead is 
precipitated. Filter, and add to the filtrate basic lead acetate and 
ammonia, when the taurocholate of lead is precipitated. From the 
lead salts the bile acids can be liberated by means of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The glycocholate and taurocholate of sodium are found 
very sparingly in the faces, and are only represented to a slight 
extent in the urine. It is calculated that about seven-eighths of 
these bile salts are re-absorbed from the intestines and returned to 
the liver, in the form of the simpler constituents, glycocine, taurine 
and cholalic acid, into which they have split up in the intestines, 
these bodies being again united within the liver to form the bile 
saits. If, therefore, the liver normally depends upon the recovery 
from the intestines of so large a proportion of its bile salts, is it to 
be wondered at that the liver becomes so quickly deranged, as it 
does during an attack of profuse diarrhoea, when the bile salts _ 
which should be returned to the liver are swept away inthe stools ? 

Cholesterin (C,,H,,O).—The chief interest of this constituent of 

. the bile lies in the fact that it forms the main constituent of the 
concretions known as gall stones. Very little is known as to its” 
mode of formation; in a gall stone its presence can be detected by 
crushing the stone, dissolving out the cholesterin with chloroform, 
and adding strong sulphuric acid to the chloroform solution, when 
a red color is produced. 

The yellow coloring matter of the bile of man and of the car- 
nivora is due toa pigment bilirubin C,,H,,N,O,; the green color- 
ing matter of the bile of herbivora is due to a pigment biliverdin 
C,,H,,N,O,. These pigments are derived from blood-coloring 
matter, for bilirubin is indistinguishable from hzmatoidin, a 
pigment found in old blood deposits. Biliverdin is a more highly 
oxidized state of bilirubin; either of them if reduced with nascent 
hydrogen yields hydrobilirubin, C,,H,,N,O,, which is identical with 

urobilin, the bile-pigment derivative in urine, and with stercobilin, 
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the bile-pigment derivative in feces. Bile pigment differs from 
blood pigment in that it contains no iron; consequently, iron salts 
are found deposited in liver tissue. Small quantities of phosphate 
of iron are present in bile, but not in bile pigment. 

The work of the bile is to assist in the digestion of fat, which it 
does by acting both as an emulsifying and a saponifying agent; the 
emulsification of the fat is favorable to its digestion, and the 
saponification is favorable to its diffusion or osmosis. Bile prepares 
the contents of the stomach, as they are passed into the intestine, 
for the digestive action of pancreatic juice; this it does by neutral- 
izing the hydrochloric acid of the gastric contents, and so putting 
an end to the action of pepsin. It also promotes the digestion of 
starch and stimulates the peristaltic movements of the intestines. 
Being a weak antiseptic bile retards the putrefaction of food in the 
intestines ; hence in cases of obstructive jaundice, in which bile is 
absent from the intestines, the stools are more offensive than usual 
to smell. 

The liver is a source whence sugar is discharged into the circu- 
lation, for the portal venous blood contains only I part.of sugar 
per 1,000, whereas the hepatic venous blood contains 2 parts of 
sugar per 1,000, and considering the great quantity of blood 
passing through the liver, this means that a large amount of sugar 
is being daily produced by the liver and discharged into the blood 
leaving that organ. From what is this sugar produced? It is 


produced from a substance named glycogen, which is manufactured , 


by and stored up in the liver cells. | 


Glycogen (C,H,,O,) is a member of the carbohydrate group, and. 


is an isomer of starch and dextrin. The production of sugar in the 
liver takes place in two stages; first, the formation of glycogen, 
and second, the conversion of glycogen into sugar. Glycogen is 
derived from food, and especially from carbohydrate foods. It is 
also derived from proteids, but not from fat, as the livers of animals 
fed exclusively on fat contain no glycogen. If minced up liver is 
boiled with water the glycogen is extracted, and can be precipitated 
by the addition of alcohol to the aqueous extract. It is a white 
powder soluble in water and yielding an opalescent solution 
Iodine gives a mahogany brown color with glycogen ; by boiling 
with dilute sulphuric acid glycogen readily combines with water 
and yields glucose. 
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The amount of sugar in the venous blood of muscle is below 
that present in the arterial blood; sugar is therefore consumed by 
living muscle, to which it is a food and heat producing substance. 
Glycogen must therefore be regarded as a temporary carbohydrate 
reserve, stored up for the time in the liver and capable of conversion 
into sugar, as demand for the latter arises within the system. On > 
the one hand, it is formed by and deposited in the liver cells from 
materials brought to the liver in the portal blood; on the other 
hand, it is given out by the same cells in the form of sugar, as 
necessity arises. The glycogen of the liver is diminished by fasting, 
by fevers, and in cases of poisoning by arsenic and phosphorus, the 
diminution in the last three cases being due to derangement of 
function of the liver cells. The glycogenic function of the liver is 
intimately associated with the interesting disease known as diabetes. 
In this disease there is an excess of sugarin the blood, which excess 
is disposed of by the kidneys, and so appears in the urine. This 
excess of sugar in the blood may be attributed to abnormal action 
of the liver, 2. ¢., increased production of sugar, or to deficient 
consumption of sugar by the tissues. It is probable that both 
causes co-operate in the causation of diabetes, although the former 
is doubtless the more potent factor. Since the system can only 
dispose of a definite quantity of sugar in a certain time, if the blood 
contains more sugar than usual, the excess of sugar must of necessity 
make its appearance in the urine. It follows that it is essential in 
the treatment of diabetic patients to exclude from their diet all 
starchy and saccharine substances. 

Nitrogen enters the organism in the different proteid articles of 
food; it leaves mainly as urea. The liver is the chief place where 
urea is formed, the kidneys acting as filters through which it passes 
in solution. As to the actual formation of urea and uric acid 
inthe liver not much is known. We are acquainted with some 
intermediate substances between proteids and urea, bodies which 
are less complex than proteids, but which are more complex than 
urea ; these substances are certainly derived from proteids, and are 
probably some of the antecedents of urea. They are, leucine and 
tyrosine in the intestines, glycocine in glycocholic acid and in the 
intestines, creatine and sarcosine in muscle, and uric and hippuric 
acids in urine. 

It is known that the introduction of glycocine and leucine into 
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the bowel or into the circulation increases the amount of urea. As 
further evidence of the great importance of the liver as an excreting 
organ, [ may mention that many poisons, especially metallic ones, _, 
and particularly antimony, arsenic, copper, lead and mercury are | 
excreted by the liver. 


ALLIACEOUS PLANTS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 
By P. L. Stmmonps, F.L.S. 


The allyl compounds may be said to be chiefly products of various species 
of Allium, which are favorite food substances in many countries, and comprise 
among others, 4. Cepa, the onion; A. sativum, garlic; A. ascalonicum, 
‘shallots; 4. Schenoprasum, chives ; A. Porrum, the leek ; A. Scorodoprasum, 
rocambole. 

Nearly all of these contain allyl (C,H,) also sulphur combined, forming 
sulphide of allyl. The cruciferze, as watercress, contain likewise cyanogen in 
combination, forming C,NS, + C,H; (sulphocyanide of allyl), also instanced 
in mustard, horseradish, radishes and cabbages, causing a hot bitter taste. 
The bulbs of this onion family are sudorific, and the leaves of some form a good 
condiment. All the species agree in their stimulant, diuretic and expectorant 
effects, differing merely in the degree of activity. Raw onions quench exces- 
sive thirst. The bulbs of the Indian onion (4. rudellum, Bieberstein) are of 
stronger pungency than ordinary onions ; those of the continent milder. 

Although more industrial and economic than pharmaceutical, a few words 
may not be out of place as to the consumption of the plants named in different 
countries. 

The importance of the onion will be conceded by all, being wholesome and 
nutritious, and especially valuable for its anti-scorbutic properties. It is largely 
cultivated and eaten in Great Britain to the extent of about 40,000 tons, and 
nearly four million bushels are also received there annually from various 
couutries. In the United States millions of bushels are produced annually. It 
not only enters largely into local consumption, but is a considerable article of 
export to ports of South America, the shipments in 1890 having been 80,275 

bushels, valued at $77,760. 

The large and mild onion forms one of the common and universal supports of 
life in Spain and Portugal. Analysis shows that it ranks next to peas and grain 
in nutritious properties, although its pungent flavor has much to do with its enjoy- 
ment. It isnot merely asa relish that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion, with 
his humble crust of bread, as he sits by the refreshing spring ; but it is because _ 
experience has proved, that like the cheese of the English laborer, it helps to 
sustain his strength also, and adds, beyond what its bulk would suggest to the 
amount of nourishment which his simple meal supplies. The onion and 
garlic are among the most important articles of food of the Greeks and other 
Oriental nations. The flowering stalks of the onion are made into curries and 
eaten by low-caste Hindus and Mohammedans ; but onions are forbidden to 
Hindus. The Institutes of Menu prohibit the higher castes from eating the onion, 
garlic and leek. These three plants are, however, cultivated in India at the 
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present day, andthe leek bears its Egyptian name “‘ Khorat.’’ The bulbs of 
Allium Nuttalli, Watson, are eaten by the Indians and settlers in Arizona. 

The cultivation of the onion is one of the most important in Bolivia, and 
garlic is also common. 

One of the most curious applications of alliaceous plants, is that of the 
bruised bulbs of garlic or onions, and Asphodelus bulbosus, mixed with gun- 
powder, to prevent the hair falling off, in Oriental countries. Garlic is eaten 
to a much greater extent than the onion by the natives of India, the aggregated 
white bulb, or cloves, being offered for sale in every bazar. 

It was formerly held in great repute in medicine, but is seldom employed in 
England, although used in the United States. The bulbs of garlic have been 
used in dropsies, and as an anthelmintic. Steeped in rum they form a favorite 
remedy among country people for the whooping cough ; the infusion is rubbed 
night and morning into the skin of the patient’s loins. A clove of garlic, ora 
few drops of the juice, introduced into the ear are said to prove highly effica- 
cious in atonic deafness. 

A considerable demand has sprung up lately for garlic oil for pickles, sauces, 
etc. It isa clear, limpid oil, useful for flavoring in cookery, but not made to 
any extent. Sp. gr. 1'057. The yield is 1 kilo of oil from 1,600 kilos of 


bulbs. 
be continued.) 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1892. 

The meeting was called to order and Charles A. Heinitsh was asked to pre- . 
side. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Summers, who had consented to give at this meeting some account of 
his recent trip to Bermuda and the West Indies, was unavoidably absent, and 
the subject was postponed to the fall term. 

Dr. C. B. Lowe, being too unwell to be present, sent a specimen of a hard . 
rubber spatula to take the place of the clumsy horn implements that have 
been used in cases where metallic spatulas were undesirable. The neatness of 
the article met with general approval. 

Prof. Maisch stated that Mr. A. B. Petrie, of Canada, in a note to him 
described a novel adulteration in gum arabic, consisting of fragments of rock 
salt, This elicited a discussion upon the present source of the gum arabic now 
in the market ; the supply from the Kordofan district being shut off, our sup- 
ply must now be obtained from points further east, nearer the Red Sea. It 
was stated that some of that now sold as gum arabic is gum senegal which has 
been exposed to a heat sufficiently high to render it full of cracks and thus 
give it a greater likeness to true gum arabic. 

Mr. Beringer read a paper upon commercial vanillas and accompanied it 
with samples of the various kinds now found in commerce. The paper was 
referred to the publication committee, and the thanks of the meeting were 
returned to the author. 

Mr. Beringer exhibited a plant press suitable for the use of those who go out 
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on botanical excursions. It is made of light strips of wood well varnished, and 
the pressure necessary to keep the specimens closely packed is obtained by a 
cord passing through small pulleys. . 

The following information regarding several inquiries was furnished : 
Hydracetin was described in the Am. Journal of Pharm., 1889, p. 354; in the 
impure state it was used at one time in England under the name of “ Pyro- 
dine.” Its chemical name is acel-phenylhydrazid and formula C,H,NH- 
NHC,H,0O. It has antipyretic action, the daily dose not to exceed o°1 gm; it 
is a powerful reducing agent and has been successfully used as a 10 per cent. 
ointment in psoriasis. 

What is the reaction in making Dobell’s Solution 2—The answer to this 
can also be found in back numbers of the Am. Journ. of Pharm., 1883, 447-456, 
in a paper by W. R. Dunstan. The following reactions are there given as show- 
ing the changes that take place on adding glycerin to borax : 2C,H;(OH), + 
Na,B,O, = 2C,H,BO, -+ 3H,O + 2NaBO,, according to which the glycerin 
abstracts boric acid from the tetra-borate, leaving meta-borate and forming 
glyceryl-borate (or borin) ; the borin, however, is decomposable by water, 
hence, a second reaction occurs : C,H;BO, 3H,O =C,;H;(OH), + H,BO,;; 
in aqueous solutions, therefore, the glycerin present is unchanged at the close 
of the reaction : 2C,H,(OH), -+- Na,B,O, + 3H,O = 2C,H;(OH), + 2NaBO, 
2H,BO,. 

The free boric acid then reacts with the sodium bicarbonate, one of the con- 
stituents of Dobell’s solution (the fourth constituent, carbolic acid, does not 
enter the reaction) forming water, carbon dioxide and sodium meta-borate (in 


the presence of sufficient glycerin, otherwise sodium tetra-borate or a mixture © 


of the two salts will be produced). The action of glycerin upon borax solu- 
tion cau be followed by noticing the reaction towards litmus paper ; borax solu- 


tions are alkaline, but the addition of glycerin will develop an acid reaction ; 


by the aid of heat the alkaline reaction is restored, becoming acid again, how- 
ever, on cooling ; diluting with water will also change an acid reaction into an 
alkaline one. It is also interesting to note that glycerin is not the only chemi- 
cal to bring about this change ; all polyatomic alcohols or aldehydes contain- 
ing as many (OH) groups as carbon atoms will bring about the same reaction ; 
thus mannite, glucose, lzvulose, glycol will produce the same change, while 
saccharose will not effect it. 

Owing to the alterations in the College building, which have been com- 
menced, it was resolved to omit the pharmaceutical meeting in May ; and there 
being no further business, a motion to adjourn was adopted. 

T. S. WrecGAND, Registrar. 


EDITORIAL. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association will hold its fortieth annual 
meeting at the Profile House, White Mountains, N. H., commencing on 
Thursday forenoon, July 14, at 9 o’clock. This is a departure from the custom 
hitherto followed in holding the first session in the afternoon of Tuesday, or, 
of late years, Monday, and winding up with the last session held on Thursday 
or Friday following. At the next meeting it will become necessary to extend 
the sessions into the following week, thus affording a day of rest before the 
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final adjournment. The Council will have to hold a session on the evening 
preceding Thursday for the purpose of arranging the business that is to come 
before the Association. 

The place of meeting is accessible from all parts of the country, tickets at 
summer excursion rates being sold by most railroad companies, good until 
October next. Arrangements have been made by the Committee for an excur- 
sion from Boston to the White Mountains, visiting, besides the Franconia 
Notch where the Profile House is situated, also Mount Washington, Crawford 
Notch and other places of interest, the fare for the round trip back to Boston 
being $12.54; tickets to be secured through the Local Secretary, Mr. H. M. 
Whitney, Lawrence, Mass. To enable the members to join this excursion, the 
usual convention rates have been secured by the Committee on transportation 
from the different parts of the country to Boston and return ; full fare to be 
paid to Boston, the party obtaining at the same time from the ticket agent 
a convention certificate, which is to be signed by the Committee, when a return 
ticket may be purchased at Boston at one-third fare. As a further inducement 
to members to join that excursion party, the druggists and pharmacists of 
Boston and vicinity have made preparations for extending courtesies to visitors 
arriving at Boston several days previous to the meeting. The Hotel Vendome ~ 
has been designated as the headquarters in Boston ; the rate will be $4 per day, 
and accommodations there or at any other hotel will be secured by addressing 
the Local Secretary. The excursion will leave Boston on Wednesday, July 
13, at 8.30 A. M., cross Lake Winnipisaukee, pass through the Pemi- 
gewasset Valley, and reach the Profile House early in the evening, where a 
special rate of $3 per day has been secured. 

The meeting promises to be well attended from the different sections of 
North America ; and since the invitation, extended by the Association, for hold- 
ing the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress next year in Chicagd 
has been well received abroad, it will be of considerable importance that at 
the forthcoming meeting proper steps be taken towards making the contem- 
plated international meeting as successful as possible. 


Amendment to the Pennsylvania Pharmacy Law.—It is well known that 
through the influence of some members of a former legislature, who were 
graduates in medicine, the Pennsylvania pharmacy law was burdened with a 
section known as section 11, permitting—if not directing—the registration of 
medical practitioners as apothecaries ; and that an effort made to have this 
section repealed, failed to receive the legislative approval through similar 
influences. During the past month when the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania held its annual meeting at Harrisburg, Dr. Roebuck, of Lititz, 
presented resolutions, expressing the sense of the Medical Society in favor of 
the repeal of the above clause, as follows : 

WHEREAS, It is the desire of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association 
to offer an amendment repealing section 11 of the pharmacy law, which per- 
mits physicians to carry on the retail drug business without examination in 
practical pharmacy ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Medical Society of the State of Pounniyls 
vania that no physician should be permitted to carry on the retail drug busi- 
ness without proper qualifications, as determined by an examination in practical 


pharmacy. 
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Resolved further, That it is also the sense of this society that the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association should use its best efforts in securing action 
prohibiting druggists who are not registered physicians from prescribing for 
diseases. 

As might have been expected, some of the physicians present spoke in oppo- 
sition to the resolutions, and from the remarks made by a few of them, it would 
seem that they believed themselves at least equally, if not better, versed in all 
the details of pharmacy than those who had spent a lifetime in its practice. On 
the other hand, a number of influential physicians showed that medical educa- 
tion did not embrace the details of pharmacy, and that, as a rule, physicians 
were not able to carry out the necessary pharmaceutical manipulations, and 
were not prepared to properly attend to the other numerous duties of the phar- 
macist. The resolutions were adopted by a vote of 61 in favor against I9 
in opposition. Since the question before the meeting appeared not to have 
been properly understood by all, a second vote was taken, resulting in 66 ayes 
to 23 nays. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Handworterbuch der Pharmacie. Praktisches Handbuch fiir Apotheker, 
Aerzte, Medicinalbeamte und Drogisten. Herausgegeben von A. Brestowski, 
Herausgeber und Redacteur der ‘‘ Pharmaceutischen Presse.’’. Wien and 
Leipzig. Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1892. 

Dictionary of Pharmacy. A practical handbook for apothecaries, physicians, 
medical officers and druggists. 

This work is published in parts, each of 80 quarto pages, at 2.40 marks (Ger- 
man) each, and will be completed in about twenty parts, forming two volumes. 
The text is printed in double columns, the subjects arranged in alphabetical 
order and indicated by broad-faced type ; the typographical work is clear, and 
the paper good and serviceable—qualities which are of importance to a work 
intended for frequent consultation. The two parts, or 160 pages, before us 
bring the text to ‘‘aseptol.’”” On perusing these pages a good insight is gained 
of the scope of this dictionary, which covers the field of pharmacy quite thor- 
oughly. Strictly medical terms have been admitted only as far as they are 
likely to be met with in the practice of pharmacy, and are either simply trans- 
lated into German, like ‘‘ Acholik = Gallenmangel,”’ 7.¢., absence of bile; or 
a brief explanation is given, as for ‘‘ abscess”? and ‘‘ acupunctur ;”’ or besides 
the simple explanation other particulars are given relating to chemical charac- 
ters or analysis, as for ‘‘Acetonurie,’’ where methods for detecting the presence 
of acetone in urine are also described. As a matter of course, all strictly phar- 
maceutical terms have received their due attention, as well as the medicinal 
plants, animals, minerals and chemicals, and those botanical, zodlogical, minera- 


logical and chemical terms which are, or may be used in pharmacy. It is im- 


this latter respect more particularly very difficult to draw a sharp line between 
such that properly belong to pharmacy, and such that are not pharmaceutical ; 
the more so, since in recent years the search for new remedies, or perhaps 
more correctly, for novelties, has attracted ephemeral attention to a large 
number of crude drugs and artificial products, alongside of which many of the 
older claimants for recognition as remedies make their appearance from time 
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4 
totime. In view of these facts it was obviously advisable to take cognizance 
of all such matters, and include also descriptive terms, as well as such relating 
to the classification of the remedial substances. It is for these reasons that 
this pharmaceutical dictionary is also—within the limits indicated—a dictionary 
of the sciences accessory to pharmacy. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that the different items are treated very briefly or more fully, in pro- 
portion to their importance in phartaacy, and in looking over the long list of 
names and terms presented, there are very few, if any, for which either greater 
brevity or more extended notices would be deemed preferable for a work of 
lexical character. In this connection we venture to make the suggestion that 
in explaining the abbreviations of authors’ names as met with in botanical 
descriptions, it would be a very welcome information for many, if in a brief 
manner it was indicated whether the botanist was still living or deceased, in 
the latter case by simply stating the year in which he died. Necessarily the 
information given must be brief; but even the outlines of processes, reactions, 
uses, etc., are very clearly stated, and corrections are scarcely ever needed, as 
for instance, for Acalypha indica, which is said to be a North American plant, 
but is in reality indigenous to India. To expedite the work and, comprehen- 
sive as it is, to render it as nearly accurate as possible, the labor is performed 
by some forty or more contributors. Inconsistencies, which are almost 
unavoidable under such circumstances, have been very rarely observed by us. 
Acase in point is furnished by the article on Alkaloids (p. 48), which are 
described to be organic bases, and to have not been observed (among others) 
in the order of Composite ; yet argyr@scin, a glucoside, is defined (p. 137) as 
an alkaloid, and Anthemis arvensis is stated (p. 107) to contain an alkaloid. 

In summing up our view concerning this work, it affords us great pleasure 
. to state that we can heartily recommend it, as one of great utility and exact- 
ness, and at the same time of such a comprehensive scope that scarcely a term 
applicable to pharmacy will be missed from it. 


The Pharmacal Calendar for 1892; being an exhibit of pharmacy in the 
United States as related to Colleges, Associations and Pharmacy Laws, 
together with synopses of drugs with their strengths, doses and synonyms. 
By C. S. Hallberg. Chicago. Price, $1. 


This is a very handy work and very useful to all those who take an interest 
in pharmaceutical matters. The title page gives to some extent an idea of its 
contents, but it cannot indicate the convenient arrangement, nor the great 
labor that was necessary for the compilation of the numerous facts and dates. 
That some errors have crept in, is not to be wondered at; but they are few 
and do not detract from the general accuracy of the statements, and will 
doubtless be corrected in the next edition. Among the German names, given 
with a list of synonyms of domestic remedies, are many which are locally used 
only, or which are provincial corruptions of the proper German names. It 
should be stated yet that the information concerning associations is not con- 
fined to pharmaceutical associations and examining boards, but extends also 
to medical associations, and to the American chemical, microscopical and 
science associations ; and lists of medical and veterinary colleges are likewise 
given. In the pharmacal calendar proper, which extends from March 1, 1892, 
to February 28, 1893, the dates of birth and death of many prominent 
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pharmacists, American and foreign, and of other notable persons, are 
indicated. 


Formulaire des médicaments nouveaux et des médications nouvelles pour 
1892, par H. BOCQUILLON-LIMOUSIN, pharmacien de 1" classe, avec une intro- 
duction par H. HUCHARD, médecin de l’hépital Bichat. Paris: J. B. Bailliére 
et Fils. 1 vol. in-18 de 322 pages. Price, 3 francs. 

Formulary of new medicaments and novel medications. 

This formulary is intended as a supplement to the official pharmacopeeias, 
and more particularly to the French Codex. To American pharmacists it is of 
especial interest on account of the large number of drugs of North American 
origin noticed, which have been in use on this side of the Atlantic for a long 
time, and because others of foreign origin have been recognized by our phar- 
macopceia for Some time and are enumerated as comparatively new drugs in 
France. Among the latter may be mentioned cerium oxalate, amyl nitrite, 
kamala, bebeeru bark, pareira brava and rumex crispus ; from the much longer 
list of the former class we mention only Aletris farinosa, Ambrosia artemisiz- 
folia, Apocynum cannabinum, Asclepias tuberosa, Baptisia tinctoria, Cimici- 
fuga racemosa, Cornus florida, Euonymus atropurpureus, Grindelia robusta, 
Hamamelis virginiana, Hydrangea arborescens, Hydrastis canadensis, Leptan- 
dra virginica, Liatris odoratissima, Podophyllum peltatum, Rhamnus Pur- 
shiana, Rhus aromatica, Sabbatia angularis, Sanguinaria canadensis, Scutellaria 
lateriflora, Spigelia marilandica, Stillingia sylvatica and Viburnum prunifolium. 
Among the more than 500 articles are necessarily included, besides drugs 
of African, Asiatic and South American origin, also the numerous syuthetical 
remedies introduced during the past ten years, various alkaloids, albuminoids, 
salts, camphors, mixtures like ichthyol and thiol, and forms of medication 
like antisepsis, gauzes, etc. In each case the origin or mode of preparation is 
given, together with brief characteristics, physiological and therapeutical 
properties, the mode of administration, doses, incompatibles, etc. In order to 
compress all this information into the limited space, conciseness was abso- 
lutely demanded ; but the facts that are of practical value to the pharmacist 
and physician are, as a rule, stated clearly and with sufficient detail for appli- 
cation. Among the articles, and following chrysarobin, is mentioned chryso- 
phanic acid, as being recommended internally and externally in skin diseases, 
and as having been employed hypodermically by Dr. Stocquart ; it is, probably, 
the former product, which, for a time, was employed under the latter name, 
until its true composition was made known. . Cicutine bromhydrate in this 
list is the conine salt. While a number of formulas for the administration or 
application of some of these remedial agents have been admitted, it is mo/ the 
object of this work to give copies of prescriptions, but rather all the important 
information necessary to enable the physician to intelligently prescribe, and 
the pharmacist to identify and dispense these remedies. That in these respects 
this book will be quite useful may readily be gleaned from the above descrip- 
tion. 
The Species of Rumex occurring north of Mexico. By William Trelease. 

A very valuable monograph, revising the species of Rumex indigenous and 
spontaneous in North America, and accompanied by 21 well executed plates. 
It is a reprint from the third annual report of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
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Sereno Watson, one of our best known American)botanists, died March 9, 
last. He was born at East Windsor Hill, Conn., December 1, 1826, graduated 
from Yale College in 1847, taught school for several years, then graduated 
in medicine from the University of New York, and subsequently devoted his 
time to the study of botany. His report on the ‘‘ Botany of the 4oth parallel,’ 
which appeared in 1871 as part of the report of the geological survey by 
Clarence King, established his reputation as a botanist. In the same year he 
became Asa Gray’s assistant at Cambridge. The polypetalze of the Flora of 
California, the first volume of which made its appearance in 1876, were elabo- 
rated by the joint labor of Professor Brewer and Dr. Watson ; and the entire 
second volume, published in 1880, was his sole work. Another fruit ripened 
through these labors was the “ Bibliographical Index’’ of the North American 
polypetalze, published in 1878. After the death of Asa Gray, in 1888, he was 
made Curator of the Gray Herbarium and Library, and together with Professor 
John F. Coulter, of Wabash College, was selected for the revision of the 
“Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States,’’ which was published 
two years ago. His ‘‘ Contributions to American Botany,’’ published in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy, embrace the revision of several orders 
and of quite a number of genera belonging to other orders of plants growing 
in the United States and in Mexico. 


August Wilhelm von Hofmann, the celebrated chemist, died suddenly at 
Berlin, May 5, of pulmonary apoplexy. The deceased was born at Giessen, 
April 8, 1818, and entered the university in his native city in 1836, at first for 
the study of law, but afterward studied chemistry, and graduated in 1841, his 
inaugural dissertation being on the organic bases of coal tar, in which, among 
others, he proved the identity of Runge’s cyanol with aniline. He remained 
at the same university as Liebig’s assistant until 1845, when he became lecturer 
on agricultural chemistry at the University of Bonn, and in 1848 accepted a 
call to the Royal College of Chemistry in London. In 1853 he succeeded 
Playfair in the chair of chemistry to the Royal School of Mines, became 
assayer of the mint in 1856, was elected President of the Chemical Society in 
1861, accepted the chair of chemistry in Bonn, in 1862, and removed to Berlin, 
in 1867, becoming the successor of Mitscherlich, and in 1868 the founder of 
the German Chemical Society, and continuing in his professorship to the time 
of his death. Of the greatest importance for theoretical chemistry were his 
researches on the relation of the alkaloids to ammonia, which led to the‘dis- 
covery of fuchsine in 1858 and opened up an almost unlimited field in chemical 
research, and in the application of its results in the arts. It is impossible in 
this limited space to even refer to all of his important researches in organic, 
inorganic, analytical and applied chemistry, which were published in the 
“‘annalen,” the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’’ and the “ Berichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft.’’ Among the separate works from his 
pen may be mentioned his ‘‘ Handbook of Organic Analysis’’ (1853), ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to Modern Chemistry ’’ (1865 ; the edition in German appeared in 1868). 
“The Lifework of Liebig in Experimental aud Philosophical Chemistry ”’ 
(1876), and in the German language reports on chemical exhibits at inter- 
national expositions ; necrologies of scientists; correspondence between 
Liebig and Woehler; the relation of organic chemistry to medicine ; alche- 
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mists of Berlin, etc. During the recesses in his professional labors, Prof. 
Hofmann visited most of the European countries, Western Asia, Northern 
Africa, and in 1883 also North America. For some of his labors prize medals. 
were awarded to him in 1841, by the Paris Society of Pharmacy ; in 1854 the 
Copley medal; in 1875, the Faraday medal; by the French Academy of 
Sciences, in 1864, the Jecker prize ; im the same year the industrial gold medal 
of Mulhouse; and in 1867 the grand prize of the Paris Exposition. The 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and that of M.D. by the University of Bonn. He was elected an hono- ‘ 
rary member of many learned societies; among the pharmaceutical societies 
those of Great Britain and Paris, also the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
had enrolled his name among their honorary members. 

William F. Simes died suddenly of apoplexy, May 21, in the 74th year of 
his age. The deceased belonged to a Philadelphia family, well-known as 
druggists and apothecaries, and learned the business with his father at 
Twenty-second and Market Streets. In 1864 he was in business on Third above 
Arch Street, but soon after removed to 1102 Market Street, where he continued. 
until the buildings on that square were taken down to be replaced by the 
present large warehouses ; his last location was on Thirteenth below Market. 
Street. For about twenty years he was much interested in camphor and the 
refining of it, and introduced into use ‘‘ compressed ’’ camphor, made by sublim- 
ing camphor, condensing it as a fine powder, and compressing this into hard 
cakes by hydraulic pressure ; the works for carrying on this industry were 
finally removed to the lower part of the city near the Pennsylvania salt. 
works, The body of the deceased was reduced to ashes at the Philadelphia 
Crematorium on Washington Lane. From a newspaper account, we clip the 
following : 

‘‘ The residue of his estate is valued at about $200,000, and is bequeathed to- 
the widow of the deceased and his children. The instrument also bequeathed. 
$5,000 to the Pennsylvania Hospital to establish a free bed and $5,000 to the 
College of Pharmacy. Provision in the will is also made for the establishment 
of an annual prize of $50 to be given to a graduate of the College of Pharmacy 
who shall prepare the best essay on ‘‘Camphor.’’ Directions are Jeft to the: 
executor to present to each of these institutions a portrait of the deceased.” 

We understand that the last will of the deceased has not yet been probated: 
and no official notification of the legacy has as yet reached the College. 

Notice of the death of the following graduates of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy has been received : 

Claude H. Arnold, class 1886, died April 7, last, near Gladstone, Cal., of 
lung hemorrhage, aged 26% years. He was born in Gorham, N. Y., after 
graduation remained in Philadelphia, until by failing health he was compelled. 
to join his parents at Clifton Springs, N. Y., and in 1890 removed to Pasadena, 
Cal., subsequently to the ranch where he died. 

Moritz Kalteyer, class 1886, was found dead upon his father’s grave, at Sam 
Antonio, Tex., April 30, death having been caused by neuralgia of the brain, from. 
which he had been suffering for some time. He was born in San Antonio, had 
recently gone into partnership with his cousin, William Kalteyer, was not mar- 
ried, and at the time of his death was in his 27th year. An abstract of his 
thesis on Sophora speciosa was publisued in the October number of this- 
Journal, 1886. 
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